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FEDERAL THEATRE’S CATHOLIC LIST 


HE first section of the long anticipated and promised Catholic Play List of the Federal Theatre Project has ap- 

peared. Much interest in Catholic circles marked the period of expectancy. Needless to say, the publication itself 

of the first installment of the three-part list has excited even greater attention, together with mixed reactions. 
The list is fraught with much significance to the Catholic Theatre. Of no little importance to the CATHOLIC THEATRE 
CONFERENCE is the fact that Emmet Lavery, its founder, joined the staff of the Federal Theatre in time to supervise 
the current list. But broadly speaking, the voluminous catalog of plays, described by Mr. Lavery in his foreword 
as being “Wholly compatible with the Catholic tradition in the theatre,” is thought-provoking in many senses, for the 
CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE and its members. Catholic play lists are not new. For many years individuals and 
groups in various parts of the country have attempted to compile such titles in the hope of affording Catholic dra- 
matic groups an easy reference to sources of acceptable play material. Cecilia Mary Young’s project cannot easily 
be forgotten. However, it can be said that the Federal Theatre dossier is perhaps the most comprehensive of strictly 
selective Catholic lists ever issued. It is striking, to put it mildly, that it has remained for a non-sectarian agency to 
furnish us with what purports to be the source reference to material specifically slanted for our Catholic stages. 
One of the aims and early intentions of the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE was the provision of play lists and of 
plays suitable for Catholic consumption. It remains one of the Conference’s primary undertakings. Foremost in 
this plan has been the publication of original scripts with the ultimate objective of establishing a Catholic play tra- 
dition in the United States which will admit of no controversy as to its Catholic character and standards. That the 
Federal Theatre is “jumping the gun” in one respect should not be cause for lament on our part. Rather should 
we rejoice that at least that much labor and trouble have been saved us. Therefore, at this point it is only fitting to 
express to the Federal Theatre Project our sincerest appreciation of its efforts and give voice to the hope that the 
lists to come may be as helpful and as extensive. While this seems to be a blanket endorsement of the titles pub- 
lished, we are by no means unmindful of, nor are we avoiding, the fact that the Federal Theatre’s Catholic list was 
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received by Catholics with varying attitudes. Hardly had the print on the list dried when representative Catholics 
looked with vigorous disfavor upon some of the titles selected. Others, notably our own President, expressed gen- 
eral satisfaction with the effort made to present a representative compilation of Catholic plays. The demurrers were 
not, and should not have been, unexpected. Lacking, and prescinding from, a very rigid standard of what consti- 
tutes a Catholic play, and professing to use merely as a simple basis for classification those plays “with Catholic 
backgrounds,” as Mr. Lavery explains in his preface, it was natural, if not inevitable, that the Federal Theatre would 
include works which have been, and perhaps always will be, the subject of much controversy among Catholics concern- 
ing their orthodoxy. Such products as O'Neill's “Days Without End,” Shaw’s “St. Joan,” Bach’s “Within These 
Walls,” and “Father Malachy’s Miracle” struck off sparks of dissent the moment they appeared on the boards. The 
fact that there was division of opinion among Catholics regarding these plays serves to emphasize the need for an 
early definition of what is Catholic in drama and what is not. In simple justice to Mr. Lavery and his associates, 
we must measure the list which they have issued by the standards which they themselves set. Here is what Mr. 
Lavery says: “The test was: Does the story definitely project and reflect the Catholic tradition in the theatre and 
is it a competent work of Craftsmanship? Obviously, various plays by Catholics were found which did not have 
Catholic backgrounds, yet were wholly compatible with the Catholic tradition in the theatre.’ In this concise state- 
ment the list, at the outset, is labeled for what it is. Consequently, the catalog makes strange bedfellows. With- 
out Mr. Lavery’s definition of purpose it would have been arresting to say the least to find Chesterton and Shaw, 
Gheon and Don Marquis, O’Neill and Sierra sharing space on the same pages. In any case, we can rightfully 
regard the Catholic list as a form of poetic justice, intended or not, compensating for previous recommendations and 
selections of Federal Theatre both as to lists and to productions presented by the Works Progress Administration 
producing groups. We cannot refrain elsewhere in these pages, from presenting an objective analysis of a pre- 
vious list, which cannot, in whole or great part, receive the approbation of this or any other Catholic body such as 
we are glad to extend to the latest issue of the Federal Theatre’s National Service Bureau. Regardless of our 
analysis of the list as a whole or of the titles in particular, the variegated reception rendered it carries a pertinent 
lesson to the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE. Simply stated it is this: The need for standards, set up and main- 
tained by a nationally respected and nationally influential Catholic theatre agency, sticks out like the proverbial sore 
thumb in the midst of our aspirations and hopes for Catholic Theatre in this country. If the Federal Theatre 
list does nothing else than to drive home this lesson, it will have served a purpose more beneficial than perhaps 
we at the moment realize. From the inception of the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE, the duty of that body 
to bring about common norms on Catholic Theatre was imperative. The Federal Theatre list only serves to 
underscore this obligation. It is our hope that through the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE such standards and 
the plays selected according to them will be crystallized, so that there will be little room left for the debilitating 
controversies that have marked all previous efforts to establish the Catholic Theatre on a sound basis. Again let 
us commend the Federal Theatre project and Mr. Lavery for at least recognizing that Catholic Theatre is a potent 
and inescapable fact. To paraphrase the closing paragraph of Mr. Lavery’s preface, we may well wonder how it 
ever was that the vitality of the Catholic Theatre tradition was ever seriously questioned. 

In the meantime, the Federal Theatre has issued the Second and Third Parts of its Catholic listings. These sec- 
tions contain 91 titles and, respectively, are designed for the Intermediate and Juvenile groups. There seems little 
reason to complain of the choices in these parts, since these titles also have been selected reasonably well according 
to the standard outlined by Mr. Lavery. All of these lists should prove to be helpful to our members and we trust 
that they will use them. . . . There is much work yet to be done in the matter of achieving a truly representative 
collection of titles, but the Federal Theatre lists can be regarded as a good beginning, a foundation on which we may 


build for the future. 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


HE CURRENT issue of Tue BuLLetin includes a list of the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE'S membership 
as of January 1. While the total number—320, including groups and individuals—is not impressive for an organ- 
ization that can claim a national character for a variety of other reasons, there are grounds for encouragement in 
the steadiness with which the membership applications have flowed in the past few months. At this half-way mark in 
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the first year of the Conference’s existence, it seems opportune to take inventory of our most important asset, which 
is Membership. As is now obvious to those who have followed the course of the Conference’s development since last 
summer, the constant enlargement of the organization’s roster will spell the immediate success or failure of the move- 
ment. In point of numbers we are a far cry from the strength and extension which must be achieved before Catholic 
Theatre can begin to make an impression on American Theatre. But healthy growth in a project such as this is 
necessarily slow. However, the membership rolls disclose a weakness which should not be tolerated any longer than 
is necessary. We refer to the relative paucity of Group Memberships. It is to be expected that, in the long run, 
individuals will exceed the groups. But since Group Membership is conceived in the Constitution as the backbone of 
the Conference, it would seem imperative that a vastly larger number of such members be added quickly to the lists. 
The Catholic theatre movement, in its finer accomplishments, will be resolved in the activity of organizations. With 
a disproportion between Group and Individual Memberships in the former’s disfavor we have a model case, in 
presidential parlance, of a four-inch tail wagging a three-foot dog. At this juncture we must hasten to emphasize 
our pleasure in having numbered among us so many Individual Members. Their value to the Conference is ines- 
timable. But many of these indidviduals themselves are members of Little Theatres, and school and parish dra- 
matic units and, in the larger sense, expect to capitalize on the values of Catholic Theatre through the organizations, 
operating as a federation in the Conference. They have joined us with the double end in view of contributing in 
their own way to Catholic Theatre and of deriving in return some benefit from the Conference’s service. But in 
the area of national activity most of them will look to the groups as the spearhead of the Conference. We trust that 
the avalanche of winter activities has accounted for the failure of many groups to enter the Conference ranks. We 
also trust that interested individuals throughout the country will follow the suit of the hundreds now on our rolls 
and align themselves with us in the project of establishing American Catholic Theatre. We are approaching our first 
anniversary. There could be no finer birthday gift to the Conference than a membership list so large that we could 
feel ourselves the power we must be to realize the high objectives set by the founders and pioneer members last 


summer. 


TO PLAYWRIGHTS—A CHALLENGE 


UST ABOUT the time drama groups throughout the country were heading down the first stretch of the current 
season, there was broadcast over the ether a ringing challenge to Catholic Theatre in general and to Catholic 
playwrights in particular. The series of discourses over the nation-wide “Catholic Hour” by the Rev. James 

M. Gillis, C.S.P., distinguished Editor of The Catholic World, on “Saints vs. Kings” was heard when the sched- 
ules of most Catholic dramatic groups for 1937-1938 had been fixed and partially fulfilled. A survey of these pro- 
grams would disclose, regretfully, a drought of meritorious, significant, expertly written Catholic plays. The rea- 
sons for the inadequate output of Catholic drama by Catholic writers in this country demand more treatment than 
can be given here. But it is a fact of which the Catholic Theatre Conference is not only aware but which has led it 
to set up as a goal the stimulation and sponsorship of Catholic plays to fill the longstanding void. In his radio lec- 
tures, Father Gillis emphasized not only the lack of Catholic plays in America but pointed out rightly that our poverty 
in this field is wholly unnecessary in view of the wealth that lies in Catholic history and tradition from which authors 
could draw abundantly. With a competence of more than passing interest to us theatre folk, Father Gillis himself 
indicated the dramatic possibilities inherent in the lives of the saints for vigorous and truly theatrical writing. The 
clashes between such giants as St. John Chrysostom, John the Baptist, Catherine of Siena and the ruling poten- 
tates of their respective days were sketched in their stark dramatic reality and pictured as luscious pabulum for the 
imagination of any Catholic playwright seeking to place Catholicism on the stage in all its strength and glory. The 
fact that Father Urban Nagle, in his colorful and impressive “Catherine the Valiant,” already had anticipated Father 
Gillis merely underscores the burden of the radio orator’s addresses—namely, that with Broadway and Hollywood 
suffering from a malnutrition of fresh and vital story material Catholic writers are surrounded with a plethora of 
plots and themes saturated with all the elements of dramatic greatness. Few spiritual advisers today urge, or even 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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CATHOLIC THEATRE IN FRANCE 


By LEON DOSTERT * 


temporary French literature gradually has been win- 

ning in America the recognition which its importance 
well warrants. The CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE, 
whose primary objective is “the creation of a Catholic 
Theatre by the dissemination of Catholic theatre,” brings 
to the attention of its many members the significant 
works of French Catholic playwrights. 


|.- RECENT years, the Catholic movement in con- 


Among the outstanding artisans of Catholic drama in 
France today the name of Henri Gheon stands foremost. 
Now that his works are being studied, translated and 
produced in America; now that they are being warmly 
received by growing audiences in this country, Henri 
Gheon may well feel that his hope of restoring Christian 
drama in France, “so that France will manifest herself 
to the world as she really is,” is being fulfilled more 
and more. ; 
In discussing the works of Gheon, we should view them 
as a significant part of a broader endeavor to bring 
about a fresh orientation in French dramatic production. 
And in turn, this broad dramatic renovation should it- 
self be seen as an integrated part of the general re- 
vival in Catholic letters, thought and art which had its 
inception in France during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. This Catholic revival is today one of 
the most important trends in French intellectual, literary, 
artistic and social activity,—if indeed not the most sig- 
nificant. If one were to make the list of the major 
poets, novelists, critics, philosophers, historians and 
scholars of present-day France, the names of Catholic 
writers would be numerous indeed and would in them- 
selves constitute convincing testimony to the richness 
and diversity of the movement. 


When, however, we approach the study of the modern 
French drama, we note at once that it has not felt the 
effect of the revival as have philosophy, poetry, the 
novel, or literary criticism and essay. Only a few dram- 
atists—Edouard Schneider, Paul Claudel, Henri Gheon 
—have succeeded in forcing now and then the attention 
of the general public upon Catholic dramatic production. 
That is not to say that the effort of Catholic playwrights 
has been unenthusiastic, or their works inferior,—but 
in France, as indeed in America, commercialism and 


* Mr. Dostert is Associate Professor of French at Georgetown University. 





licentiousness have so far prevented Catholic dram- 
atists from imposing themselves to the extent that other 
writers have in other branches of Catholic letters. On 
the stage, their efforts have been only partially success- 
ful and we are forced to admit paradoxically enough 
that, notwithstanding the presence of men of great talent 
among Catholic playwrights, the doors of the commercial 
theatres have remained for the most part closed to Cath- 
olic drama. 


I mentioned only three names above, but many could be 
added to those whose works possess not only a religious 


value, but artistic merit as well. 


Their production has been abundant. Many of their 
plays are superior—judging them solely as artistic pro- 
ductions—to those of writers whose works are now of- 
fered to the general public. Whenever one of them 
succeeds in having a play performed before a general 
audience, the spectators are, more often than not, nu- 
merous and enthusiastic. Yet it must be admitted that 
the far greater part of Catholic dramatic production in 
France has been chiefly offered by amateur groups, in 
the provinces. By and large, much of it has remained 


parish-hall drama. 


Many think the answer is to be found in the fact that 
the drama demands a common ground, a communion, 
between the author and the spectator ; it is to an audience 
of spectators that the dramatist addresses his appeal. 
In present day French society, or perhaps I should say 
in Parisian society, those who habitually attend the the- 
atre are mostly divorced from a living faith, and any 
play which presents a portrayal, or even an echo, of 
supernatural realities will make little appeal. 


All of this may seen to present a rather pessimistic pic- 
ture of Catholic drama in France. Still it is well for 
any one interested in the development of Catholic dra- 
matic production anywhere to be cognizant of the ob- 
stacles to be met, and aware of the distance to be cov- 
ered before full success is attained. Furthermore, it 
must be emphasized that if the achievements of French 
Catholic dramatists have not been so great as many an 
enthusiastic supporter had hoped, nevertheless there is 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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An Economical Lighting System for Amateurs 


By JAMES BRADY * 


HE most serious difficulty which small amateur 

groups, including schools and parish units, usually 

experience aside from the making of scenery, is 
adequate stage lighting. Many groups using parish 
halls or school auditoriums, try in vain to use the old 
overhead troughs with their alternating red, white and 
blue bulbs. These troughs are no longer in use among 
professional theatre people and for good reasons. This 
type of light usually illuminates everything except the 
actors. The scenery is made to stand out with all its 
faults more prominently than ever; cracks, tears and 
poor painting show up to great disadvantage. These 
lights also make the sets look “stagey” and artificial. 
If amateur producers ever have an opportunity of drop- 
ping backstage on any professional set they will notice 
that all interiors are lighted by a row of spot lights 
immediately behind the teaser curtain. Occasionally, for 
special effects, additional spots may be placed on other 
parts of the set. They will also notice that these lights 
are as low as they possibly can be and still not be seen 
by the audience in the first row. They will observe too 
that these lights are all turned down toward the actors’ 
faces, and that usually, if not always, the lights from 
the right side cross-light the left side of the stage and 
those on the left side cross-light the right side of the 
stage. The effect of this principle of lighting the faces 
of the characters instead of the walls of the set is to 
bring out the facial expressions of the actors in much 
greater detail. Shadows are cut a great deal and an 
air of hominess is given to the full stage; that is, the 
walls seem to fade off into natural shadows at the top 
of the set. 


No doubt, the best way to achieve professional stage 
lighting effects is to purchase professional equipment *. 
But when an enthusiastic and capable group of young 
thespians consult a stage equipment catalog, they are 
horrified at the cost of one 400-watt spot light, which 
sells anywhere from $10.00 to $20.00 minus bulb, 
cable and stage-connectors. The natural reaction is to 
give up in disgust. A more sensible approach would 
be to begin with professional principles of lighting and 
obtain the best equipment which they can afford to 
carry out these principles, and then each year set aside 
a small amount of their profits to buy professional units. 


After four or five years they will have been able to 
purchase most of the equipment they need. 


In this article it is intended to outline a very economical 
lighting system for amateurs*. The basic light in 
this system is a cheap aluminum display lamp used in 
many store windows, mounted on a stand which allows 
it to be turned in any direction. It has a removable 
circular rim behind which gelatines of various colors 
can be secured. This lamp, together with its cord and 
plug, can be purchased for somewhere between $1.25 
and $1.50. It is intended to take a 150 watt frosted 
bulb. This lamp is illustrated in Figure C. An addi- 
tional piece of tin with a rectangular hole in the center, 
2” x 5”, cut to fit inside the rim of this light, as shown 
in Figure C, is inserted inside the rim and can be turned 
at any angle. The purpose of this piece of tin is to 
prevent the light from being spread too far up on the 
back wall of the set. In some scenes where bright sun- 
light is needed, two or three of these lamps may be 
used without this piece of tin in order to furnish brighter 
illumination. This also holds for moonlight scenes. 
With 12 or 15 of these lights a very pliable lighting 
system can be obtained. The lights themselves may be 
mounted on the proscenium arch on some small stages 
(Fig. A) or they may be mounted on a wooden trough 
constructed as shown in Figures C and D. This trough 
can be fastened to pulleys at the ceiling. In order to 
take off some of the weight and allow one person to 
raise or lower this trough, a two-rope block and tackle 


might be used. 


The wooden trough upon which these lights are 
mounted is constructed by fastening together at right 
angles two boards 8” wide by 1” thick and 16’ long. 
134” wood screws at one foot intervals should be used 
instead of nails. The board is further braced at 3’ 
or 4 intervals by triangular blocks cut from the same 
lumber. Cross pieces 1” x 3” x16” are screwed or bolted 
to the bottom of the trough immediately under the 
ropes which will hang from the ceiling, two such ropes 
will be enough to support the trough. Clear white pine 
wood should be used throughout. 


Now the actual connections between these lights is much 


* Mr. Brady is electrician for the Washington Chapter of the Blackfriars’ Guild. 
1A future article in Tue Butietin will treat of professional lighting systems. 
2 In some large cities amateurs are compelled to follow the theatrical code in existence in those cities. 
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FIG. C 


according to individual taste. The circuit shown in 
Figure A requires three feed lines to come in from the 
side of the stage. It will be noticed that BX cable con- 
nects all the outlets and that each outlet box has a 
double outlet on it. This means that two lamps can 
easily be connected to an outlet box. If three or more 
are desired, a three-way plug may be used. The circuit 
shown in Figure A has several advantages to it: for 
instance, one act may call for a bright sunlight, the 
second act may call for early evening, the third act 
for the moonlight. By the proper arrangement of these 
lamps, these effects can quickly be obtained by merely 
pulling out certain switches at the switch box, because 
certain lamps will have straw gelatine, other lamps am- 
ber gelatine and still others blue gelatine. Occasionally, 
it may be very advantageous to put a plain spotlight 
on certain important areas of the stage. The spotlight 


FIG. D 





BX conduit 
Outlet box 


FIG.E 


can be mounted as shown in Figure E and focused 
where desired. If more light is desired than is allowed 
by the use of the circular piece of tin with the rec- 
tangular hole in it, this whole piece of tin may be re- 
moved and the lamp used in flood fashion. The feed 
lines ought to be of a heavier grade wire, No. 12 will 
do, and it ought to be stranded and rubber covered, 
especially if the lights are made adjustable as shown in 
Figure B. 

The entire cost of this lighting system, together with 
bulbs and everything else, should be about $30.00. A 
system of this sort will add much effectiveness to a set 
for amateur groups. As time goes on, such groups 
should buy standard electrical equipment with which 
they can eventually supplant this system. At least there 
is no reason why amateur groups cannot have effective 
lighting without excessive expenditures. 
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CATHOLIC THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


By EMMET LAVERY * 


F A GOOD OMEN were needed to demonstrate the 
contemporary reality of the thing we call Catholic 
Theatre—it isn’t really needed of course because it 

has been demonstrated for centuries—we would only 
have to turn to the current season on Broadway and the 
spectacular triumph of such plays as “Father Malachy’s 
Miracle” and “Shadow and Substance.” 

Here is the tangible evidence in this our day that Cath- 
olic Theatre can move even the most callous and most 
sophisticated critics on the theatre rialto. One and all, 
these critics have given these plays the palm for two of 
the most delightful productions of the season. And 
while the White List, at first, deemed it expedient to 
give “Malachy’s Miracle” a “B” rating on its official 
listing, Catholic critics were unanimous with their non- 
Catholic brethren in hailing the production as a cause 
for great rejoicing. Subsequently, the production has 
been moved up to the “A” bracket as the result of a 
few minor changes. 

Thus, as these words are written the magic words 
“Father Malachy’s Miracle” flash in lights from atop 
the St. James Theatre, dwarfing for the moment the 
blatant cigarette and chewing gum advertising of the 
neighborhood—shining for all the world, as Brooks 
Atkinson so deftly put it, like a “good deed in this 
naughty neighborhood.” 

There on Broadway for all the world to read is the 
proof positive that there is a market for Catholic 
Theatre, that when we erect our great bridge between 
the professional and the non-professional theatre, there 
is something to bridge to! 

And as that sign winks forth its message every evening, 
it seems to say for me at least: “There is no miracle in 
the theatre quite like the miracle of a good play. And 
if a good play happens to be in the Catholic tradition, 
that will not limit its public—so long as it is a good 
play.” 

And all of this, of course, goes for “Shadow and Sub- 
stance.” 

Yes, we have every reason to speed forward the CATH- 
OLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE, to give new life to the 
theatre by decentralizing it, and to give to the Catholic 
way of life a new and exciting approach—new at least 
to our day. So let us bend to the task. Let us write 
our plays. Let us try them out in our advanced groups. 
And then let us rewrite them again. And again. And 
try them out again. And then in no time at all there 
will be more plays to follow “Malachy’s Miracle” and 
“Shadow and Substance.” 


There was a time, of course, when even this writer 
looked upon “The First Legion” as a happy accident 
and there may be a few now who choose to look on 
“Malachy’s Miracle” and “Shadow and Substance” as 
just other accidents. But it doesn’t seem to be an acci- 
dent when Catholic plays come by threes. 

“Shadow and Substance” caused considerable discus- 
sion when produced by the Abbey in Ireland. But don’t 
let the word “discussion” alarm you. There always will 
be “discussion” about modern Catholic plays; there 
always will be a few things about them that a few people 
may not like. After all, to have a good play you must 
have light and shade, something for contrast and con- 
flict, and the device of contrast and conflict may not 
always please everyone. Yet for all that there is a 
tender beauty and a moving faith about “Shadow and 
Substance” that will do things to you. An amazing 
demonstration in stagecraft, too, in that you will start 
out detesting the Canon and you will wind up by admir- 
ing him! 

Finally, there must be added to this brief chronicle of 
Catholic Theatre on Broadway two Catholic names that 
should have gone at the top of this article. The names 
are those of Peter McCormick and Eileen Crowe, whose 
performances in Lennox Robinson’s “Far Off Hills” 
for the Abbey Players have been the toast of the town. 
Their lives as well as their playing are an inspiration to 
all who know them and to talk Newman to Peter 
McCormick, for instance, is one of the most thrilling 
diversions you could demand in a year of theatregoing. 
All of which demonstrates, it seems to me, that we serve 
a living theatre, which has a place for us and that we 
are wise to start from the ground up, to approach the 
theatre from the decentralized channels of the CATHOLIC 
THEATRE CONFERENCE rather than through an expensive 
and centralized organization on Broadway. We can't 
expect to raise up over night men like Bruce Marshall, 
and Brian Doherty, who fashioned “Father Malachy’s 
Miracle,” nor can we expect to turn out in a week actors 
like Peter McCormick and Eileen Crowe. But we have 
the proving grounds in which to experiment with our 
material and we have the outlet for that material when 
it developes. 

And we must not forget the splendid notices which 
greeted the production of Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathed- 
ral,” the beautiful portrayal of the tragedy that was 
Thomas 4Becket’s. 


* Mr. Lavery is a Member of the Executive Committee and Chairman of the Play Cycle Committee of the Catholic Theatre Conference. 
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THE SECRETARY STILL LOOKS AT HIS JOB 


By THOMAS F. CAREY, O.P. 


ITH this issue of THe BULLETIN our members 

will notice the creation of a new type of officer, 
namely that of regional chairman. These regional 
chairmen have already received a detailed account of 
their prospective duties. It is hoped that with the 
creation of this office the work of the Theatre Con- 
ference may become more widely known. Among the 
duties of the regional chairmen are: first, to secure 
more members for the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE ; 
second, to obtain advertising for THE BULLETIN (you 
will notice that there are several pages of ads in this 
issue); and third, to work in cenjunction with Mr. 
Lavery in establishing a play cycle. The success of 
this venture will depend entirely upon the initiative of 
the regional chairmen. For the convenience of every- 
one there is also found in this issue of THe BULLETIN 
a list of these regional chairmen together with a list 
of our unit and individual members as of February 1. 
The secretary has received many requests within the 
last several months for all female cast plays for gram- 
mar, high school and college. He, therefore, asks the 
other members of the Conference to give him the names, 
authors and publishers of all female cast plays which 
they have found of service in their own localities. The 
secretary feels that he owes a word of compliment to 
the chairman of the Play Reading Committee who, de- 
spite the fact that she has found it difficult to get the 
rest of her committee to cooperate, has done a fine job 
of reading the plays which have been sent to this office. 
For the information of future playwrights who shall 
submit plays to the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE 
with a view to publication, the following policy will be 
followed: If the Play Reading Committee endorses the 
play as one worthy of publication the secretary will 
try to find a publisher for the play. If one is secured 
the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE will act as an agent 
for this play. This policy may be changed at a future 
date when we are in a better financial condition to 
undertake responsibility for actually publishing manu- 
scripts. 
The secretary would like to hear from the chairmen of 
the various committees concerning their own personal 
activities in behalf of the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE. The uncertainty attending the actual operation of 
the Conference is gradually commencing to disappear 
and we are now in a position to outline more definitely 





THE FIRST ISSUE—6000 BULLETINS GO OUT 


what is to be expected of the various committees. It 
is likewise very probable that the various committee 
chairmen have, during the past few months, formulated 
certain conceptions concerning the activities of their own 
committees. The secretary would like to have a letter 
from these committee heads apropos of the concept they 
have of their own duties. 


The CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE can be a tremen- 
dous success if every member will feel that he is person- 
ally responsible for spreading its good work. The Con- 
ference is a cooperative enterprise and it must stand 
or fall according to the cooperation which members offer. 





WANTED: 


Additional lists of ALL-FEMALE cast 
plays (including title, author, pub- 
lisher) which you have found suitable 
for Catholic audiences, that we might 
better service our members. 


Secretary. 
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BELOW ARE SOME of the many names suggested for the official organ of the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE. While 
many of those on the list give a great deal of promise, we are anxious to receive even more recommendations from 
our readers and members. We also invite comment on the published suggestions, so that final selection may be 


made less difficult. 


American Catholic Dramatic Union 
Catholic Theatre News 

Catholic Theatre Conference News 
Catholic Theatre Bulletin 

The Catholic Thespian 

The Catholic Drama 

Katheatricon 

National Catholic Footlights 
Proscenium 

The Troubador 

Catholic Play World 

Catholic Theatre Broadcast 

The Stagedoor of Catholic America 
American Catholic Stage 

Catholic Theatre Spokesman 
Catholic Theatre Arts of America 
American Catholic Playworld 
Catholic Dramatic Art 

America’s Catholic Playshop 


American Catholic Stage 
Catholic Drama Bulletin 
America’s Catholic Drama 
The Americatholic Stage 
Catholic Theatre Digest 
New Stage 
Catholic Theatre Quarterly 
Catholic Theatre Monthly 
Catholic Theatre Arts 
Sub-title: A National Review 
The Catholic Stage 
Sub-title: A Monthly (or Quarterly) Review 
Our Catholic Theatre 
Our Catholic Stage 
Let Us Play 
Sub-title: National Catholic Theatre Magazine 
Nacathar (National Catholic Theatre Arts) 
National Catholic Theatre 
Sub-title: A Quarterly (Monthly) Review 





A FOREBEAR 


NCESTOR WORSHIP holds high place in the 

tradition and dogmatic content of Oriental faith. 
Although we Christians of the Western World make 
no fetish of regard for our forebears, we yield the palm 
to none in the respect paid to pioneers in the fields of 
history, religion and culture. 
Thus, it is with more than a tinge of reverence that 
we recall some early work aimed at the establishment of 
Catholic Theatre in the United States. The occasion 
for this little bit of reminiscence is the happy reception 
of a single number of a periodical entitled The Drama 
Guild Magazine. It is dated December, 1923-January, 
1924, and is described as the official organ of the Cath- 
olic Drama Guild of America. 
Research, mostly by personal contact and conference, 
convinced the Editor that at no time in the future 
should the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE lay claim to 
chronological priority in the work of Catholic Theatre. 
The Editor flushed uncomfortably as he learned that 
some fifteen years ago a valiant and hopeful attempt 
was made to achieve Catholic Theatre in this country, 
an effort quite as starry-eyed, quite as optimistic and as 
promising as our present endeavor. The available issue 


of that movement’s official organ reflects the sanguine- 
ness of its founders, just as our Bulletin voices our 
hopes and ambitions in a later day. 

Fifteen years is not a long time. But it is long enough 
to bury under the clods of modern times the worth- 
while and courageous work of many who have pre- 
ceded us. Fortunately, it is still short enough a period 
to offer us the opportunity of meeting and speaking 
with some of the leaders who in the early twenties 
set themselves to the task of founding a Catholic theatre 
tradition in the United States. From those your Editor 
has derived much counsel and many admonitions which 
may well serve to guide the CATHOLIC THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE among the pitfalls that are bestrewed along 
the path of any infant movement. 


The Catholic Drama Guild of Am 
Washington in a meeting similar to ti which fathered 
the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCr. Scanning the 
second page of its magazine, our eye comes to rest 
upon many names that are large in the Catholic vision 
today. Some, like the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 5. J., the 
Rev. George Nell, and the Rev. Vincent Mooney, C.S.C., 
are with us today as active members. Some are of those 


ica was born in 


who have passed beyond, such as Dr. Thomas Gaffney 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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SOME HINTS ON MAKE-UP 


By DENIS E. CONNELL* 


ENERALLY speaking, make-up for the stage 

may be divided into two groups: straight and 

character. In making up “straight,” the per- 
former merely applies the cosmetics necessary to en- 
hance the natural visage, and to harmonize with the 
lighting scheme. The features are in no way changed so 
as to disguise. In character make-up, the performer 
undertakes to change the countenance to represent the 
character assumed. This calls for lines, shadows, the 
building-up of certain features, and, in many instances, 
mustache, beard, or both. 
All make-up calls for certain preliminaries. Cold 
cream is first applied to the face and thoroughly rubbed 
in. This rubbing is very important and must be con- 
tinued until the cream is evenly distributed. All surplus 
should be gently removed, and the skin left noticeably 
oily but not greasy. Some skins require more cream 
than others. The purpose of the cream is two-fold. It 
closes the pores against a too deep penetration of the 
paint, and it acts as a medium for the application of the 
paint. Hence, too little cold cream, and you have diffi- 
culty in laying on the paint, and difficulty in removing 
the make-up; too much cream, and your paint becomes 
thin and unmanageable, the make-up quickly becomes 
shiny and smears very easily. Only careful practice 
will demonstrate the proper amount needed. 
In all make-up work, be conservative in the amount 
of grease paint you employ. Use only enough to give 
the effect desired, especially in straight work. These 
days we do not have to worry over the straight make-up 
for the feminine contingent of our cast. The ladies— 
bless "em—are now past masters of the art, and gen- 
erally all that is needed for the play is a dab or two 
more of dry rouge and some eye-shadow. But the 
men—ah, what a different story. So let’s give the men 
a few hints on straight make-up. 
The proper shade of paint selected — juvenile, sun- 
burn, sun-tan, etc., and we're off. Cold cream, and 
then a broad stroke of paint across the forehead, one 
down each cheek, one down the bridge of the nose, one 
across the chin, two short strokes, one on each cheek- 
bone under the eyes. That should be plenty for the 
average straight. With the tips of the fingers, smear 
the paint across the forehead, carrying the surplus down 
the temples. Do not work the thick paint up to the 
hair line yet. Blend the paint on the cheeks and nose, 








working it up under the eyes, also above them. Then 
coax the paint down to the line of the jaws on each 
cheek. Now, you will note that the forehead near the 
hair line is unpainted. With whatever paint is on the 
fingers, lightly blend the forehead paint up to the hair 
line so that the color of the paint gradually fades off 
to the color of the scalp. 
If you are playing a “dress-up part;” with white color, 
etc., treat the neck as follows: You have carried the 
paint to the jaw bones. Proceed as you did on the 
forehead. Work whatever paint is on the jaw-bones, 
and your fingers, lightly and evenly down the neck to 
just above the top of the collar; rub your painty fingers 
up back of your ears, and partly into them. You are 
thus placing a thin film of paint there sufficient to hold 
the blending powder, but not thick enough to paint 
your white collar, a thing which happens so frequently, 
not only in amateur circles, but also among the pro- 
fessionals. Grease paint is opaque, and only a very little 
is required, so do not plaster it on. 
If the face looks streaky after you have blended the 
paint, try pacting the face with the fingers; all over; 
wherever you have spread paint. All streaks and finger 
marks will vanish. 
I am not in favor of using rouge on the cheeks of 
male characters, except in certain cases; and then only 
in extreme moderation. In make-up where youth is 
to be accented—here we use a pale juvenile flesh, and 
unless we do use rouge, the result is a flat pale faced 
youth. So on goes the rouge. But be careful. It must 
not be definite enough to make the performer look 
effeminate. Begin by putting a spot of wet rouge on 
each cheek bone. Then, with the fingers, blend the 
spot in all directions, out to the ears, in toward the nose, 
but not close to it, down toward the jaw-bones. Blend 
it evenly. And do not add rouge during the blending. 
If, after the powdering, the make-up is still too pale, 
accent with dry rouge, very, very sparingly. We want 
the character to look young, masculine and healthy, not 
hectic nor effeminate. 
Now we tackle the eyes. If they are set fairly well 
deep in the sockets, use eye-shadow very sparingly, and 
use only dark brown, never black or blue. If the eyes 
are not deep set, then it is well to sink them a bit by 
a light coating of brown, blending from the lash of the 
upper eye-lid to within about a quarter of an inch of 
(Continued on Page 38) 


* Prominent actor, director, and technician in amateur circles of Washington, D. C. 
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WPA DRAMA TRENDS* 


A REVIEW 


There has been established in this country what is recog- 
nized by representative critics of the theatre as the 
beginning of a People’s Theatre. It was created as 
the Federal Theatre Project of the federal govern- 
ment’s Works Progress Administration to provide suit- 
able work-relief for unemployed theatre workers dur- 
ing the recent depression. Its suddenness of birth, 
breadth of scope, and lack of precedent have caused 
numerous delays, mistakes and failures in its various 
activities. On the whole, however, it has become an 
astounding success, meriting praise from divers sources, 
even from many of its early abusers. Facts and un- 
biased opinions seem agreed that the Federal Theatre 
Project has, in its brief existence, proved itself an 
incipient People’s Theatre. 


The above generalization is based largely on the num- 
ber of workers employed, attendance figures and merit 
of productions. It does not prove, however, that the 
Federal Theatre Project is performing its most im- 
portant service as a People’s Theatre: the paradoxical 
duty of acting as the voice of the people and as the 
moulder of opinion for the people. In its role as enter- 
tainer and educator of the masses, is the Federal Theatre 
Project inculcating wholesome social policies or is it 
propagating subversive propaganda? This question has 
remained unanswered as far as a factual investigation 


is concerned. 


This work is an analysis of factual material embodied 
in a group of eighty-eight original plays reviewed and 
recommended by the National Play Bureau in a special 
publication. The National Play Bureau is an important 
unit in the national organization of the Federal Theatre 
Project and may rightly be expected to endorse only 
material complying with the established policies of the 
whole organization. 


Each of the eighty-eight plays was read and analyzed 
on a prepared chart embracing some arbitrarily selected 
social problems. 


From the material in the chapter on Forms of Govern- 
ment it seems justifiable to conclude that there exists 
in the Federal Theatre Project a slight but*definite anti- 
Fascist-Nazi, pro-Communist trend. The material in 
the chapter on Economic Doctrines indicates that the 
Federal Theatre Project has a definite and rather strong 
pro-labor trend. In the chapter on Religion the facts 


are so balanced as to prove that no trend concerning 
religion is evidenced by the Federal Theatre Project. 
From the chapter on Race Relations the facts seem to 
show that in the Federal Theatre Project there is a 
smal! but distinct trend toward fostering better race 
relations, especially more tolerance and better under- 
standing on the part of the whites. Concerning the 
material in the chapter on Various Social Problems 
there seems to be in the Federal Theatre Project a con- 
siderable trend toward eliminating poverty, an almost 
unopposed trend toward respecting the family as the 
basic institution in society, a small but definite trend 
toward considering divorce a necessary institution in 
society, a very significant trend toward sanctioning 
immorality, and a considerable trend toward endorsing 
the use of blasphemy. 





E. De B. 
* The above article is based on conclusions drawn from a doctoral dis 
sertation by Clarence J. Wittler, entitled “Some Social Trends in WPA 
Drama—An Analysis of 90 Plays.” Mr. Wittler is Chairman of the 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


By MARY C. FORD * 


F YOU teach in a school where the important aim of 

the course in Children’s Dramatics is the production 

of a finished play and the amount of tickets sold, this 
article is not for your reading. If, however, you are 
fortunate enough to teach in a progressive, far-sighted 
school where the emphasis in dramatic training is placed 
on the development of the child’s growth and on his 
ability to think clearly, create beauty, judge discrimi- 
nately and enter wholeheartedly into a play for the pur- 
pose of sharing joy with others, you probably agree 
with those of us who believe faithfully in the Creative 
Method ; that the players and not the plays are the thing. 
In every child there is a natural love and desire for play- 
acting. If we watch youngsters in their earliest games 
we find them imitating policemen, firemen, engineers 
and even mammas and papas. Sometimes the delight 
of playing others than ourselves has been lost along the 
way and we find some shy or awkward child who claims 
disinterest in plays. I have never given up hope in 
awakening that dormant interest, because so many of 
this type finally creep from their shells of self-conscious- 
ness or fear of ridicule and become as interested as the 
others. That is, if they are not forced and are left to 
observe how much fun others get out of plays. 
I work with children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen and have observed that the production of a 
child’s play presents fewer problems if the children 
have had much experience in dramatizing small bits. 
We usually become acquainted the first of the year by 
doing pantomimes of every-day activities. I do the first 
one, trying to inject a little humor into it to secure the 
childrens’ interest. The class analyzes my pantomime 
afterward and we discuss the little details that I put in 
to make the actions clear. We make note of how I used 
my body to portray the action and my facial expressions 
to show my feelings. Others volunteer to pantomime 
such simple activities as buying a morning newspaper, 
eating breakfast, baking a cake, or shopping for a new 
hat. Each pantomime is judged by the other members 
of the class. First we tell what we liked about it on the 
theory that people always like to hear the good things 
first. Then we analyze each child’s contribution from 
these angles: Did his body show the action needed? 
Did his face register his feelings? Did he put in all 
the little things which make the story clear? What 
could you suggest to make it better ? 


Here the same child may try it over to show how the 
friendly suggestions have helped, or another child may 
play the same pantomime to show how it can be im- 
proved. 

After several periods have been used for such simple 
pantomimes and before the class has lost interest we 
may select more complex ones where emotion must be 
expressed, such as: receiving a birthday surprise, dis- 
covering the loss of a valuable article, hearing sad news 
or experiencing a bad scare. Here our emphasis in class 
criticism is: “Did he make you feel it?” ‘What could 
he have done to make the audience feel as he did?” 

A little later we are ready to play characters other than 
ourselves; where we find and suggest body and facial 
expression which will change our personalities into the 
very different ones we want to play. We play beggar 
women, proud kings, cruel giants, naughty elves, or hero 
people from our own history stories. We ask: “Did 
the child keep in character? Could you really picture 
Columbus as he watched for land, or Marco Polo as he 
told of his adventures in China to his friends on his 
return?” 

The children seem to feel a need of dialogue at this 
stage and we often go back to the story, considering 
things we can say which will enrich the characteriza- 
tions. We judge whether the dialogue used by the actors 
is fitting to the period and to the scene and if the man- 
ner of speaking helps the characterization. Here the 
children can be very helpful in their suggestions for 
better dialogue. 

Soon the class is begging to play a whole story and we 
begin hunting for good dramatic stories which have 
plenty of action and opportunity for our own creative 
talents. The field of stories that can be played is un- 
limited; the thrilling events in history we have been 
studying; folk tales or hero tales connected with the 
geography unit we are absorbed in; perhaps a piece of 
literature we have enjoyed ; a dramatic poem or even a 
piece of music that tells a story. The play material is 
always chosen by the children. In this way I am sure 
that the material is following their interests and is on 
their level. For instance, this month we are giving the 
play “Pandofa.”” The children are interested in the old 
myths in their study of ancient Greece and this story is 
appealing because it portrays children and has many op- 
portunities for creative activity. I had read the story 


* Mrs. Ford is a member of the Staff of the Blackfriar Institute of Dramatic Arts (Summer Session) at The Catholic University of America. 
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to them first as a piece of literature and they were 
thrilled when they found a new version in one of their 
literary readers. 

First, we concentrate on the characters. We discuss 
them and analyze them, selecting adjectives or descrip- 
tive phrases to fit each one. We suggest action which 
would help the characters to show these qualities to the 
audience. We note places where the characters seem 
to change during the story and what causes the changes. 
Then we play very small bits in pantomime to show 
these qualities and suggest all the little things that would 
make the character real to the audience. 


We read the story many times together and when we 
feel familiar with the plot we select the parts which 
would make interesting pantomime. We choose small 
parts for this, so that attention will be focused on char- 
acterization, rather than on plot, at first. Each part is 
played many times by many pupils, the characteriza- 
tions growing and improving with class criticism. Dia- 
logue is gradually added after much saturation in the 
story and the period, and small parts are fitted together 
to make our play. We keep going back and studying 
our story, keeping in mind these problems: Where 
shall our play begin? Is it clear throughout, or should 
we add more dialogue or action? Where does the climax 
come? How do we prepare the audience for it? What 
should our audience get from the play? 

The play gradually builds itself and soon the children 
are ready to select their cast, stage crew, property man, 
costume mistress, and all the other essentials for a good 
production. Here we find a place for everyone and each 
may feel satisfaction when the play is ready for an 
audience. 

“Where do we study ensemble work, tempo, voice and 
diction?” you may ask. I find that once the play is 
launched with enthusiasm, charactizations are well 
thought out, and dialogue is rich and meaningful, there 
is a real place for the teacher to help on these techniques 
of good acting. Children become sensitive to poor 
grouping, slowness of cues and w ak voices. They give 
constructive criticism as before, d.aw diagrams of good 
stage pictures, and show themselves conscious of good 
projection and teamwork. 

Introduced too early, these kill the spirit of the play. 
Once shown how such techniques improve production, 
the youngsters gobble it up and look to the teacher 
for skillful guidance. They begin to use such terms as 
“tempo,” “upstaging,” “picking up cues,” and “playing 
the footlights,” with meaning and interest. 

The growth in poise, originality, and ability to think, 
express oneself, and judge objectively is difficult to 


measure in creative dramatics because it is such an indi- 
vidual gain. Perhaps you will get a warm feeling of 
work well done, when some clumsy, unimaginative shy 
boy takes you aside confidentially some day and says, “I 
sure would like to try for the part of Beowulf in this 
play. Do you think I could doit? Plays are swell fun, 
aren't they?” Do I sound too enthusiastic about this 
method? Perhaps it is because I think that teaching 
dramatics is the “swellest fun” there is. 


These books were invaluable help to me in my teaching : 
“Creative Dramatics,” by Winifred Ward, and “Crea- 
tive Drama in the Lower School,” by Corinne Brown, 
both published by Appleton. 





(Eprror’s Nore: The story material accompanying this issue of 
Tue BuLietin is a suggested list for teachers in Washington 
Public Schools and corresponds with the subjects taught in the 
grades there. Most of the stories are familiar ones and can be 
looked up in any library reference list on children’s stories. 
There is no royalty to pay when you create your own play from 
any of these stories. The Play Listing Committee will welcome 
the titles of Catholic stories, their authors and publishers, for 
treatment such as Mrs. Ford describes.) 
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RURAL DRAMATICS 


By REV. DR. EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B.* 


HERE has been in recent years a notable multipli- 

cation of various homespun activities in the field 

of the rural arts that gives promise of a richer and 
more attractive rural life for the future. It is a devel- 
opment that is more in the nature of a revival than of 
anything new. Early America was not without her art. 
Even the pioneer was not without his music, his festi- 
vals, his “bees.” But in course of time these were lost, 
or, at least in considerable measure, neglected. All who 
are interested in a better rural life today cannot but hope 
that the present revival will be consistently stimulated 
and intelligently guided. It could not but result in a 
finer and richer life in the country. 
Rural art, like all genuine art, has many worthwhile 
values. It interests and refines. It recreates and reju- 
venates. It offers wholesome ways of spending leisure 
time and puts dignity and interest into work. In a word, 
it uplifts and enriches life. Its genuine revival should 
therefore be a matter of utmost concern to all who ap- 
preciate the need for a rebirth of a stronger and more 
vital rural life today. 
Not the least important of the rural arts is the drama. 
And it, too, has experienced an appreciable revival of 
recent years. Insofar as genuine values are concerned, 
it is perhaps second to none of the other rural arts. It 
can do much to provide sociability and group experience, 
thereby lightening the burden of life by refreshing ex- 
periences. It can give repeated occasion for the quick- 
ening of the imagination and the expression of the emo- 
tions, thereby bringing an abundance of homemade hap- 
piness, color and expression into the lives of the people 
of the countryside. It deserves to be diligently culti- 
vated and encouraged. 


Much of the recently developed interest in the rural 
drama has been stimulated by the United States Exten- 
sion Service and by the agricultural colleges and other 
institutions of higher education. Apparently the origi- 
nal sources of the revival are largely to be found in the 
State of North Dakota, and the work there is most in- 
timately linked with the names of two individuals, Fred- 
erick H. Koch and Alfred G. Arvold. 

Koch began his work at the University of North Dakota. 
At first he emphasized the pageant as a form of dra- 
matic self-expression. Later he turned to the folk play 
as a better means of providing for natural or native 
expression. In 1915, he organized his famed North 
Dakota Players, who speedily became known through- 
out the State. Later he went to the University of North 
Carolina, where he organized the famed Carolina Play- 
makers. ‘This student group of players, under the guid- 
ance of their leader, made distinctive and creative con- 
tributions to the drama and the drama movement in 
America. Their volumes of Carolina Folk Plays, based 
upon the life and history of the North Carolina people, 
are well known and widely used. 

Arvold took up his work at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College at about the same time that Koch went to 
the State University. Here he established his “Little 
Country Theatre,” the forerunner of hundreds of others 
that were to follow. This theatre, a remodeled room 
in the administration building, has a seating capacity of 
about two hundred. It is Arvold’s dramatics laboratory, 
and from it his influence has radiated far and wide, car- 
rying with it the gospel of a fuller rural life through 
dramatic art. The following conjecture of his, a few 


(Continued on Page 32) 


* Dr. Schmiedeler, Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, is chairman of the Conference's Rural Theatre 


Committee. 
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DO ANGELS EXIST? 


It is de fide that they do exist 


@ Theatrical producers along Broadway apply the name Angel 
to those persons who are willing to assume financial respon- 


sibility for a theatrical enterprise. 


@ Such Angels have kept Broadway alive these many years. 


@ The Catholic Theatre Conference is in need of several Angels 
in order that it may achieve its main purpose—the creation 


of a dynamic Catholic Theatre Movement. 


@ SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS TO: 


Secretary, CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DRAMA IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


By SISTER MARY PETER, O.P.* 


HURRIED survey was taken last summer of a few phases of dramatic activity in the Catholic colleges for 





women in the United States. 
Following the June meeting of the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE the writer was requested to send out a 


questionnaire covering some of the features which might reveal the status of dramatic production in colleges for 
women. As the information was due in Washington before the August meeting, the study was necessarily brief 
and somewhat superficial. All the traditional annoyances of a questionnaire survey being what they are, let it be 
said to the honor of the summer officials of the women’s colleges that there was an almost complete response. Forty- 
six colleges are represented in the report given here. (The question form was designed for senior colleges, but it 
was also sent to a number of junior colleges with the intention of interesting them in the Conference and of learn- 
ing, too, what the drama situation is in those institutions. Only four sent in reports, not a sufficient number to give 
significant data about the position of drama in the junior college.) 


Reports from these colleges are included in the data given: 


Albertus Magnus, New Haven, Conn. College of : 

Clarke, Dubuque, Iowa N 7 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. ag sem Oy whe ay al Md. 
Duchesne, Omaha, Nebr. Ous Lady of Good Counsel, White Plains, N. Y. 
D’Youville, Buffalo, N. Y. St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Georgian Court, Lakewood, N. J. St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Immaculata, Immaculata, Pa. St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Tex. St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

Loretto Heights, Loretto, Colo. St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Marygrove, Detroit, Mich. St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Maryhurst, Oswego, Ore. St. Theresa, Winona, Minn. 

Marymount, Salina, Kans. Marymount, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Maryville, St. Louis, Mo. Marywood, Scranton, Pa. 

Mount Mary, Milwaukee, Wis. Mount Si. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kans. Mundelein, Chicago, I!1. 

Nazareth, Louisville, Ky. Notre Dame, South Euclid, Ohio 

Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Tex. Rosary, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont, Rosemont, Pa. St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s, Adrian, Mich. , St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Trinity, Washington, D. C. 

Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa. Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Webster, Webster Grove, Mo. St. Genevieve of the Pines Jr. College, Asheville, N. C. 


Mount St. Clair Jr. College, Clinton, Iowa 
St. Theresa’s Jr. College, Kansas City, Mo. 
Briar Cliff, Sioux City, lowa 


The inquiry form solicited information only about a few items of routine administration and play selection. 
A brief summary follows: 


Dramatic Directors: Religious—15; Lay—29; Collaboration of Religious and Lay—2. 


Number of Public Productions: Three colleges reported that not any of their productions are open to the 
public, though each give plays. Five colleges give one public production a year, nine give two, ten give three, twelve 
give four, two give four or five, one gives five and three give six. It is interesting that the college which reports 
the largest number of productions each year, from eight to twelve, offers no credit for dramatic activity. The plays 
in that institution are usually sponsored by one of the four classes and many are directed by students. 


Accredited courses in dramatic activity: 


Credit is permitted in thirty-nine senior colleges. 
Credit is permitted in one junior college. 


* Sister Mary Peter, O.P., Head of Drama Department, Rosary College, River Forest, I!l., is Chairman of the Catholic Theatre Conference Commit- 
tee on Women’s Colleges. 
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Departments in which accredited courses in dramatic activity are offered: 


No. of 
Department Colleges Department 
Speech 17 Speech and Dramatics 
English tl 10 English and Journalism 
English and Home Economics 1 English and Art 
Drama 3 Dramatic Art 
OE ae ae Se Se 1 Dramatics 
Oral Expression on 1 Unreported 
Types of plays usually given in a season: 
No. of 
Type Colleges Type 
Modern comedy ® 34 Religious 
Shakespearean 22 Historical 
Greek 5 Classical (general ) 


Long plays given within the past four years (Sept., 1933, through June, 1937) : 
Long plays written in English 


These are the plays which were reported as having been given production. 
are the basis of inquiry. 


Name of No. of Name of 
Play Colleges Play 
Quality Street 12 Twelfth Night 
The Upper Room 9 Merchant of Venice 
As You Like It 7 
5 colleges : 
Little Women, Pride and Prejudice, The Rivals, Romeo and Juliet. 
4 colleges: 
Antigone, Everyman, The Romancers, The Taming of The Shrew. 
3 colleges : 


The Nativity, Peg O’ My Heart. 
2 colleges: 


No. of 
Colleges 


Om Ne tp 


No. of 
Colleges 
32 
13 
5 


No. of 


Colleges 


10 
8 


Barter, Berkeley Square, The Cradle Song, The Importance of Being Earnest, Ladies in Waiting, Long Ago in Judea, 


Alice-Sit by the Fire, Birds’ Christmas Carol, The Comedian, Holy Night, House of Seven Gables, The Ivory Door, 


Joyous Season, Mystery Play of Christmas, Nine till Six, Passing of the Third Floor Back, Sanctity, The Sleeping 


Princess, The Tempest, The Torch Bearers, and Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. 
1 college: 


A Prince There Was, The Admirable Crichton, The Alcestis, At the Well of Bethlehem, Book of Christopher Columbus, 


Canterbury Pilgrims, Charles and Mary Lamb, The Clean of Heart, The Comedy of Errors, Come Let Us Adore Him, 
Creation, Courtship of Miles Standish, Cyrano de Bergerac, Daddy Long Legs, Death Takes A Holiday, The Double 
Door, Dover Road, The Dream of Gerontius, Dulcy, Evangeline, Fabiola, Faith and War, The Fire Prince, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, The Greater Glory, Hamlet, Hiawatha Choral Drama, The High Adventure, Il Poverello, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, It Happened in Hollywood, Jane Clay’s Mother, Jeanne d’Arc, The Juggler of Notre Dame, King Lear, King 
Nutcracker, The King’s Jongleur, The Late Christopher Bean, Legend of the Laurel, Little Flower, The Little Match 
Girl, The Little Town of Bethlehem, The Lost Star, The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, Mansions, Mary of Scotland, 
Mary Stuart, The Masque, Master, The Medea of Euripides, The Merchant Gentleman, Merry Wives of Windsor, Mile- 
stones, Miracle of St. Bernard, Miss Nellie of New Orleans, Moor Born, Mrs. Moonlight, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, The Noah Play, The Open Door, The Other Wise Man, Pageant of Shearmen and the Taylors, Queen Esther, 
Rabboni, The Rector, The Rosary, St. George and the Dragon, Seven Last Words, The Silver Thread, Spring Dance, 
Sweethearts, The Third Day, Topaze, Towneley Mystery Play, Tulip Time, Via Dolorosa, The Wild Rose, Viola, With 


the Eyes of the Spirit, The Yellow Jacket. 


Unfortunately, the inquiry form contained no request for the names of the authors. 


As 4 consequence, it 


is impossible to decide in some cases exactly what drama is listed. For example, the title The Nativity may be 


applied to many different Christmas plays, and, for that matter, so may Bethleham. 


Because of our common aims, the specifically Catholic plays listed are probably of special interest. The 


writer counted thirty titles which suggest that the plays are somewhat devotional in character. 


At least ten of these 


were written in the college where they were produced. It must be significant that most of these individual relig- 
ious dramas have been given only once, that is, by one college. Either these plays are not generally satisfying or 
they are not known to the colleges. Not many good writers have devoted their time and talent to the writing of 
devotional plays, and those which have been written have, in many instances, never been made known to interested 


groups through adequate publicity. 


This report requested no statement as to whether the plays were produced with casts composed entirely of 


women or with mixed casts. It is probable that the large majority of casts were entirely women. 


The writer is inclined to believe that the popularity of The Upper Room is not due to any inherent suitabil- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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UNDER THRE MARQUEE 


We are inaugurating this column of news notes and comments for the information of our members and the other readers of this magazine. To facilitate the 
handling of such material we request that groups or individuals desiring to forward data for use in Under the Marquee send same to the Catnoric THearre 
Conrerence, Office of the Secretary, the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., labelled ““Marquee.”” We are interested in the activities of all 
our members and prospective members and we will use, insofar as possible, all material relating to such activities if such is provided us. 


In the course of the past season, Broadway literally came to the 
CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFEKENCE. The headquarters has been 
favored with personal visits by several prominent stars of the 
professional legitimate stage. . . . First, ear!y in the season, came 
three notable players of the Shadow and Substance company 
when that outstanding play was charming Washington audiences. 
... Julia Haydon, Sara Algood, and Jerry Buckley, of that play, 
spent an afternoon with us and showed deep interest in the work 
of the Conference. ... An unavoidable engagement denied us the 
happiness of a visit from Sir Cedric Hardwicke. . . . Then in 
order as the weeks went by distinguished visitors included Eve 
Condon and Orson Welles .. . and Paul Vincent Carroll, author 
of Shadow and Substance. 





The mail box discloses many interesting items for our little 
chatter column and we appreciate the data which the various 
groups have sent us. ... We find that the American Catholic 
Historical Society presented a play, The Right to Live, written 
and produced by the Society as its contribution to the national 
celebration of Constitution Year... . The play was based on the 
role of Thomas FitzSimons, Catholic signer of the Constitution, 
in the infant days of this country. ... In the course of the winter, 
the Blackfriars Guild added two more chapters to its string— 
one in Minneapolis and the other in Philadelphia. . . . Next 
BuLLETIN should see something about their work. . . . And then 
we find that the Rev. Francis A. Growney’s Catholic Actors’ 
Guild in Buffalo marked the New Year with a production of 
Mr. Lavery’s, The First Legion, and did it all in a big way by 
bringing Bert Lytell to play the leading role of Father Ahern, 
the same he enacted when the play was on the boards of Broad- 
way. ... Father Growney reports pridefully that the show played 
to 6,100 persons, which figure topped Helen Hayes’ Victoria 
Regina by 300. . . . Congratulations, Father. 





And still another new group goes and organizes itself... . It is up 
in Watertown, N. Y., and calls itself the Catholic Players Guild. 
... It represents about 100 persons from four Catholic parishes 
of the city. . .. How the drama can aid the Catholic Press was 
exemplified in February, Catholic Press Month, when students 
of La Salette Academy, Covington, Ky., presented Defense of the 
Catholic Press. 





Mundelein College has been a leader in the drama field for years. 
... The past season has done nothing to mar its record... . 
Notable among its achievements was the presentation of The 
Order of the Purple Heart, written by Margaret Cleary, of the 
Class of 37. The production was given by the alumnae members 
of Sigma Rho Upsilon. . . . It is believed to have been the first 
time a play on the origin of the military order was seen... . 
Officials of the Purple Heart order and the Most Rev. Bernard 
J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, were among those who 
witnessed the production. . . . Then the Drama Department of 
Mundelein comes along and sponsors a Verse Speaking Festival, 
held on May Day in Chicago. . .. And before we close these few 
words on Mundelein’s activities, we cannot forget that the col- 
lege’s radio workshop presented its sixty-fifth student-written 
program through Station WCFL. 





“The Catholic Theatre Movement” was the topic of the annual 
Intercollegiate English Contest for the 10 colleges and universi- 
ties of the Jesuits’ Chicago and Missouri Province. Vincent E. 
Smith, a senior at Xavier University, Cincinnati, won first place. 


... The Tracomian Players of Cleveland were chosen to present 
a play, Youth in Action, in the “Call to Youth” program of the 
National Council of Catholic Women in a national broadcast 
over a network of the National Broadcasting Company... . They 
were directed by the Rev. Urban Gerhart, Director of the Tra- 
comians, ... / A celebration lasting several days marked the silver 
jubilee of St. Bernard’s Dramatic Club in Baltimore, Md. . . . It 
is interesting to note that the Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, 
Bishop of Mobile, was the club's first Moderator and President 
many years ago. 


Your Catholic Theatre Conference has regularly been making the 
“front pages” so to speak. ... The Conference has been the sub- 
ject of several articles in such publications as Columbia, Catholic 
Educational Review, The Christian Front, many of our Catholic 
newspapers. . . . Our members, we merely urge, go and do like- 
wise. . .. We are a national organization in scope, help us to be 
national in fact. 


A Catholic Little Theatre has been initiated in Hollywood as a 
result of inspiration furnished by the CATHOLIC THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE. .. . Students affiliated with the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin at Immaculate Heart College, under the leadership of 
Miss Lorna Tynan, have inaugurated the work and plan an initial 
program of one-act plays, some of which will be written by mem- 
bers. . . . Good luck. . .. We are proud to report the record of 
Edgewood College and High School in Madison, Wis., members 
of the Theatre Conference. .. . Late in February, the institution 
won first place in the state of Wisconsin both in the college and 
high school groups for original plays... . That gives the Junior 
College three original play trophies and one for production. . . . 
The occasion for all this triumphing was the tenth annual Festi- 
val of the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild at the University of Wis- 
consin. . . . Incidently, Sister Marie Aileen, O.P., of Edgewood 
College, writes that if anyone is interested in the research she 
made for her doctorate in philosophy at Fordham in 1922 on “The 
History of the Drama in the U. S.” from over 100 answers to 
questionnaires, she will be only too happy to hear from him—or 
her. ... Thank you, Sister, for your willingness to help other 
students of the drama. 





Production notes reveal that: Mundelein College did Henri 
Gheon’s The Comedian, last Fall. .. . Gheon’s The Marvelous 
History of Bernard de Menthon a bit earlier. . .. St. Mary of the 
Springs College, Columbus, Ohio, did Aurania Rouverol’s risible 
Growing Pains. ... Our President’s Catholic Repertory Theatre 
of New York presented Father Urban Nagle’s Catherine the 
Valiant the early part of the year. . .. The Blackfriars Guild of 
Trenton produced Owen Francis Dudley's The Masterful Monk. 
...And the Blackfriars of Vallejo, Calif., did a good job of Noel 
Coward's I'll Leave It to You. . .. While the Marywood Players 
early this year presented Jay Tobias’ Plain Jane... . The Yenni 
Dramatic Society of Spring Hill College, Ala., opened its season 
with The Monkey's Paw, old-fashioned mystery thriller. . . . 
Among some of the religious plays the season has recorded are 
Dr. Mahoney’s players’ presentation of Father Benson's The 
Upper Room, The Torchbearer, a masque of the religious Orders 
for the Centennial of the Archdiocese of Dubuque, written by the 
Rev. James J. Donahue, of Columbia College in that city, Joan of 
Arc by the Dramatic Association of the College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J., and The Two-Edged Sword, an original 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


What Is Catholic Drama? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


When two leading Catholic dramatic critics share the identical 
opinion with regard to two plays currently showing on Broad- 
way, it appears that nothing short of presumption motivates one 
who would dare to take issue with them. In Commonweal, 
February 11, 1938, Mr. Grenville Vernon, dramatic critic, writes 
of Shadow and Substance, “Catholics may well be proud that 
the two most distinguished plays of the season are Catholic plays 
—Father Malachy’s Miracle and Shadow and Substance.” In 
America, February 12, 1938, Elizabeth Jordon, dramatic critic, 
writes of Shadow and Substance, “We have two Catholic plays 
on the New York stage which are high works of art; and the 
same miracle of understanding appreciation that swung Father 
Malachy’s Miracle to popular success has attended the opening 
of the second play.” These critics agree then that both Father 
Malachy’s Miracle and Shadow and Substance are “Catholic” 
plays. It is this writer’s claim that such an opinion is at best 
broad and therefore can easily be misleading, a fault which any 
responsible critic of a truly representative Catholic periodical 
should carefully avoid. 

A play is Catholic beyond question when its theme, the majority 
of its incidents, and its principal characters both in conduct and 
in dress are coincidental with Catholic life. In these points both 
Father Malachy’s Miracle and Shadow and Substance may be 
adjudged “Catholic” plays. Their “Catholic” character, how- 
ever, becomes less obvious when subjected to closer scrutiny. 
The “miracle” with all its appertunances in the earlier play is 
definitely not Catholic. On the contrary it is patently absurd. 
The situation which precipitates the promise of a miracle, the 
appointment of the precise time at which it will occur, the very 
nature of the miracle itself, and its ridiculous consequences all 
contrive to create that admittedly hearty laughter in current 
patrons of the play which is contributing immeasureably to the 
life of the play in the present theatrical season. 

Shadow and Substance similarly loses claim to a universal 
Catholicity in the opinion of one of the very critics mentioned 
above. In her review from which I have already quoted, Miss 
Jordan says, “Catholics will be disturbed by two serious lapses 
from accuracy. No Catholic priest would employ a young girl 
in a house occupied only by himself and two young curates. 
Priests avoid cause for criticism as carefully as they avoid evil 
itself.” Further on, Miss Jordan says: “When she (Brigid) 
dies he (the Canon) and his enemy the school teacher, cover her 
face as comrades might cover a dead soldier’s face on a battle 
field. There is no prayer, there is no sign of the cross. There 
is, in short, a wholly pagan atmosphere. As ‘drama’ the scene is 
great. As Catholicism it breaks the spell which has so tensely held 
up till then.” A point which the Catholic critics seem to have 
overlooked, moreover, at no time in the play is the slightest hint 
given (for the benefit of those to whom the truths of religion are 
obscure) that a visionary lies even within the realm of possibility. 
In case one chooses to dismiss these observations as trivial, cer- 
tainly the argument that a Catholic play should not leave its 
patrons either scandalized or in error is unassailable. In other 
words, have these plays made a universally favorable impression 
on the people who have seen them? Unequivocally they have 
not. To prove my contention I am going to set forth a few 
instances of bad impressions made upon people within my own 
range of acquaintance. Indeed it may be claimed that my experi- 
ence in relation to this matter has been both singular and un- 
fortunate. Yet the impulse to write this article was quickened 
by the number and types of people I know who share the mis- 
understanding illustrated in the following examples. 

A very intimate Catholic friend of mine, a Doctor of Philosophy 
incidentally, found Father Malachy’s Miracle to be a travesty on 
a Faith which includes belief in miracles. He was confirmed in 
his opinion as he left the theatre because of similar impressions to 


which at least a dozen patrons had given loud expression during 
between-act intermissions. Could these people possibly represent 
a cross-section of that particular audience? Perhaps this assump- 
tion is too wide but you are evidently prejudiced if you claim 
that these sentiments never found expression before or since. 


Again a well-educated Catholic young lady who holds a respon- 
sible position, arrived at work one morning not long ago and 
called her girl friends about her. Then in a hushed voice she 
confessed that she had seen a scandalous play the night before. 
“What was it”? her curious friends asked. “Shadow and Sub- 
stance,” said she, “a play in which a priest falls in love with his 
housekeeper.” You may attribute this to a mind which does 
not understand the essence of a noble love but a similarly gro- 
tesque interpretation took rise in many other minds judging from 
varied comments which reached my ears as I left the theatre. 
Precisely of the same opinion was a recognized theologian who 
attended the play at my behest. Again, are these all strange 
people who could not possibly represent the calibre of the average 
playgoer? Is this the fate of any truly Catholic play? 
Turning back to Mr. Vernon and his review of February 11th, 
he makes another statement which I think warrants comment. 
He says: “Let us hope that Catholics are no longer willing 
to let their position in the drama go by default. We have an 
inheritance and a richness of tradition unequaled. It is time it 
flowered in the English-speaking drama.” With this I heartily 
agree, provided that Mr. Vernon is not attempting to crystallize 
a growing opinion among certain Catholic groups that the Catho- 
lic Church in America will be released suddenly from a sedentary 
existence to a growth that will know no bounds, when Catholic 
drama will swamp Broadway. 

The prohibitory influence of the Legion of Decency and the 
paucity of good material for Catholic dramatic groups make the 
need for Catholic plays quite obvious, within Catholic circles, 
for Catholic audiences. But the notion that both Hollywood and 
Broadway are awaiting the moment when Catholic drama shall 
attain a dramatic and artistic excellence that it lacks now, in 
order to insure presentations of unimpeachable moral and enter- 
tainment value for the great American public, is nothing short 
of being stupid. The great American public is by the large a 
pagan public and the individuals who comprise it are going to 
forego their taste for drama when they suspect that any cinema 
or play offered for their consumption represents the effort of 
Catholicism or any religious sect to indoctrinate them. The bex- 
office is at once the beginning and the end of the modern theatre 
and when receipts fall off, both the Hollywood and Broadway 
producer will beat a hasty retreat in the direction of “what the 
public wants.” The public seeking entertainment today, for the 
primary reason stated above, is not kindly disposed either to 
moral or to religious uplift efforts promoted by zealots through 
the medium of the drama. 

There are other reasons why the apostolate of the drama which 
would reach out to include the non-believer is destined to failure. 
The drama primarily appeals to the emotions while Faith has its 
foundation in the intellect. Granted the cooperation of the public 
with a Catholic dramatic program, for the sake of argument, 
pity the poor priests then, who would be faced with the task of 
trying to instructs neurotics whose religious instincts were stirred 
by the uprightness of a streamlined heroine fresh from the “super” 
ranks of Hollywood. Besides, let us not forget the general 
religious illiteracy of entertainment audiences, which may even 
include Catholics. Consequently it seems that one may safely 
assert that even plays which are not ambiguously Catholic are 
subject to grave misinterpretation. The drama by nature deals 
with particular individuals doing particular things. Though 
play situations and their characters may have their counterpart 
in real life, they are often understood in universal terms, much to 
the detriment of a particular religion when a particular religion 
is concerned. Hence to hundred of people who have never met, 
much less talked to a priest, Canon Skerritt in Shadow and Sub- 
stance becomes for them the Catholic priest and the miracle of 
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Father Malachy completely explains to them the Catholic doc- 
trine on miracles. 


As indicated before even Catholics not too well instructed in their 
Faith and unfamiliar with the general nature of ecclesiastical life 
can leave professedly Catholic plays with these same false im- 
pressions. Could religious instruction through the drama be grad- 
uated so as to unfold its truth in a slow and orderly manner then 
it might become a valuable pedagogical instrument. As it is, it 
thrusts before the average auditor, characters and incidents he is 
not prepared to understand. This calls up the original attitude of 
the Church herself with regard to methods of initiating cate- 
chumens. Only after long instruction and careful observation 
were these candidates for Church membership admitted to the 
Disciplina Arcana, for fear that a sudden plunge into the pro- 
fundities of Faith might confuse and discourage them. 

It may be objected that the Church has approved if not used the 
drama in the past for purposes of religious instruction. That is 
true, but those plays drew their themes exclusively from the 
mysteries of Faith and they were enacted entirely before believers, 
in the age of Faith. Even these eventually fell under ecclesiastical 
prescription when both plays and players became infected with 
worldliness. 


The number of American Catholics distributed between paroch- 
ial, social and collegiate groups, interested in dramatics is suf- 
ficiently large at the present time to stimulate the writing of 
Catholic plays and, if properly coached in the principles of justice, 
to provide such authors with ample compensation for their efforts. 
All concerned in such a movement however, should under proper 
supervision, attempt to determine what they mean by Catholic 
drama or by the Catholic play. Merely by way of firing the open- 
ing gun in such a discussion I suggest that a Catholic play should 
present Catholic truth in a way that it will be both intelligible and 
attractive to the average Catholic audience, while any error either 
in belief or in practice which may be introduced for purposes of 
opposition will be equally intelligible and definitely objectionable 
to the same audience. Subtlety should be ruled out because it is 
discernible only to the comparatively few intellectually elite and 
is desired only by the pseudo-educated. It is the subtle grinding 
of an axe by the respective authors of Father Malachy’s Miracle 
and Shadow and Substance, which should deny to these plays, 
the title of “Catholic.” 


Catholic drama offers virtually a field of virgin soil to those who 
would spend themselves in the interests of Catholics alone. One 
who would currently overshoot this mark in aiming at a target 
more removed, namely, the great American public, is reminiscent 
of the man who, though lost in a jungle, paused to make plans 
for exploring a far-off land. 


Submitted by 
Dr. Rosert J. Sravin, O. P. 
The Catholic University of America. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have a great interest in the work you and the Conference are 
attempting to do, and I have a great interest in the theatre, even 
though it is mere spectator interest. However, it is a greater 
interest—my interest in the meaning of Catholicism—which has 
tempted me, beyond endurance, to make a few comments. 


I think that you will agree with me that in the field of the Drama, 
the question “What is Catholic”? does not allow itself either of an 
immediate nor yet a simple answer. Mr. Lavery (if I recall his 
remarks at last summer’s Convention correctly) thinks he has 
the answer. Has he? Does not the Catholic Play List of the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project, in the compiling of which he had at least a 
directing hand, indicate that he has missed the point by more 





than a narrow margin. And even if I am wrong, if Days With- 
out End and Richard III and Richelieu are really Catholic and 
not merely about Catholics, what of the present Broadway season 
which he and the critics of our leading Catholic journals have 
hailed with the strewing of palms and the chanting of Alleluia? 
Within the last few months, I have spent an afternoon and an 
evening in the Theatre, seeing first Father Malachy's Miracle, 
then, after a lonely and thoughtful dinner, Shadow and Sub- 
stance. If I may attempt to analyze the various feelings which 
that most unusual day brought me, I think I would come to this 
conclusion. Father Malachy’s Miracle is not as good a play as 
Carroll’s subtler presentation, and both of them, as far as their 
effect upon non-Catholic audiences is concerned, should be exer- 
cised with bell, book and candle. 


America, in a recent issue, called them “our two great Catholic 
plays.” The one, as I remember it, was a silly tale which 
amounted to a travesty upon an ancient and beautiful Catholic 
doctrine, the doctrine on miracles. The other, where it permitted 
us to conclude anything, brought us a biting picture of an intel- 
lectual snob and two ignorant and vulgar curates. Is that the 
picture of the Faith which Mr. Lavery and the critics really 
want to parade before non-Catholics literate enough to enjoy the 
Theatre? To be sure, I caught the beauty of Brigid’s character. 
So must anyone who knew enough of the faith which moved her 
to understand mysticism. But I know (and so, I hope, do the 
critics) that to most of the non-Catholic and non-Christian mem- 
bers of the audience she was at best a little crazy, at worst, 
much worse. 


What are the conclusions? Perhaps unwittingly Mr. Lavery 
supplies an insight. In the foreword to the F.T.P. list he says, 
“The Federal Theatre has understood Catholic drama to be that 
Drama which could reasonably be said to come within the range 
of the Catholic tradition in the theatre.” What is that Catholic 
tradition? If the Miracles and Moralities and Mysteries may be 
said to be within that tradition, may it not be because they were 
presented to audiences which had, perhaps, little erudition and no 
sophistication, but which did have a greater thing than those. 
They had the faith. 


May your Conference procver and your numbers grow. But 
keep the Catholic Theatre (for the present, at least) where it 
belongs. Bring it to those who will understand because they have 
the grace to understand. That is a tremendous responsibility. 
Take it away from that audience and flash it before crowds whose 
purpose in the Theatre is to be entertained and diverted, and I 
fear the faith will suffer. 


Let us, for the present, leave the work of conversion to the 
missionary and the parish shepherd. Even the Church of the 
Middle Ages saved the Medieval drama until Augustine and 
Paulinus had provided an audience that understood the terms. 
If we are not agreed on what a Catholic play is, are we justified 
in presenting our innocuous attempts before people who neither 
know nor care? 
THEOopoRE SYMITH, 
Washington, D. C 
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To Playwrights—A Challenge 


(Continued from Page 5) 

suggest, Butler’s Lives of the Saints for reading or inspiration. And far be it from us to recommend Butler, his 
ilk, as source material for playwrights. Father Thurston’s evaluation of the Lives alone serves to reveal such 
chronicles as the museum pieces they are. However, as men of flesh and blood, the Saints are commanding and 
dominating figures along the avenues of history as all the heroes who have stalked across the stages of the world 
since Homer’s protagonists. Catholic Theatre needs plays. And no better start could be made in filling this need for 
a Catholic repertoire than a cycle based on the most pertinent and dramatic moments in the lives of the Saints. The 
success and ever-growing popularity of the “Ave Maria Hour” of Graymoor’s Atonement Fathers in the medium 
of the radio is ready proof that the Saints can walk the boards of the theatre with all the eclat, gusto, and romance 
associated with favorite heroic figures exploited by the secular stage. The blush of shame must spring to our col- 
lective Catholic cheek to find that so much of our own “stuff” has been found, or purloined, and interpreted by those 
outside of the fold. We must confess that we have left to Broadway and the commercial theatre a free field in pre- 
senting the Church in her less attractive as well as most appealing colors. Well may we derive some satisfaction 
from the acclaim accorded such vehicles as “Shadow and Substance,” “Father Malachy’s Miracle,” and “Murder in 
the Cathedral”; but at the same time we should beat our breasts that even such works should first have seen pro- 
duction under secular auspices. In a corollary sense, Father Gillis’ discourses were also a challenge to Catholic 
drama groups. For the task of advancing Catholic Theatre by the introduction of Catholic playwright’s work is 
entirely theirs. Paul Vincent Carroll found the Abbey and Brian O’Doherty caught Broadway in one of its all too 
infrequent glows of spiritual elation. But the current wave of so-called spiritual presentations on Broadway is 
transitory and will go the way of most cycles on the boards of the world’s Crossroads. On Catholic Theatre falls the 
burden of carrying on in the upbuilding of the Catholic tradition, which has been only dimly reflected on the Marquees 
of 42nd Street this season. It must accept Father Gillis’ challenge and use the riches of the Church’s deposit of 
beauty and truth to embellish the apostolate of the Theatre. 
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Theatre in France 
(Continued from Page 6) 


ample justification for anticipating greater success in 
the future. Catholic dramatists in France constitute 
today a definite group; they have to a great extent al- 
ready defined their artistic doctrine and their aim. 

It is in a work of Gaston Baty, entitled Le Masque 
et l’Encensior, that the general dramatic tenets of the 
Catholic group are to be found. Fundamentally, Baty 
argues, the Catholic playwright must return to medieval, 
national, religious drama to seek a basis for modern 
Catholic dramatic esthetics. The modern Catholic play- 
wright must, so to speak, reach over three centuries of 
dramatic history, to clasp the hand of his medieval fore- 
bears and seek inspiration and norms in early French 
religious dramatic productions. French drama, as is 
well known, had its origin in liturgy. Its inspiration was 
religious, its intent moral, edifying, didactic; its form 
spectacular, colorful, living, simple. Its appeal rested 
upon a communion in faith and aspiration between play- 
wright and spectator. It addressed itself to the masses 
of the people. Looking at the contemporary stage, 
Baty is convinced that French dramatists are seeking to 
revive corpses, “galvanized cadavers.” 

What are Catholic dramatists to do to give it life again? 
They shall not, he says, seek to restore medieval drama 
any more than medieval drama itself restored the Greek 
drama; the new theatre must live from the substance 
which made medieval drama live: it must be “Thomis- 
tic” in the sense that medieval drama was. Whether or 
not the artisans of the new drama are foreign to the 
Church, they must, perforce, obey Catholic esthetics, be- 
cause any other mutilates, impoverishes, saps the drama 
of its life. By reaching over the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, French dramatists must restore the link 
with the rich medieval tradition. When the new drama, 
so conceived and so enriched, becomes a reality, then it 
will again become a fusion, a union of all the arts in 
the all-inclusive dramatic creation. It will then be 
spiritually and esthetically Catholic. 

Henri Gheon regards his own work as that of a pre- 
cursor, not a realisateur. Like his colleagues, Gheon is 
content to play the role of the artisan, of the artisan that 
hews in hard, solid, permanent stuff. Even as the 
medieval mason was content to bring humbly his stone, 
his statue, to erect the House of God, so he, Gheon, is 
satisfied to make what he calls his modest contribution 
to the new dramatic Cathedral, expecting, hoping indeed, 
that others to come will surpass him. Whether his sub- 
ject be actually taken from the Christian tradition, and 
even when he indulges in satire, as in “Le Miracle des 


Pauvres Claires” or “La Farce du Pendu Dependu,” 
Gheon’s plays are all imbued with Christian inspiration. 
Many are based upon episodes in the lives of the Saints. 
All seek to be edifying in the exact sense of the word 
not only to inform, to speak to that which is best in man, 
but to build, to develop—‘to edify the saint in man.” 
This aim imposes certain limitations, demands a choice, 
requires a discipline. This disclipline to Gheon is but 
a means to greater artistic achievement. 

I shall not attempt to review his theories in detail; it 
will suffice to suggest them in a general way. Two of 
his collections of plays bear the title, “Jeux et Miracles 
pour le Peuple Fidéle,” Plays and Miracles for the 
Faithful People. This title is a key to Gheon’s main 
endeavor. He addresses himself to the faithful, many 
of whom, he recognizes, know very little, too little, of 
the Saints whose intercession they seek. Others among 
the faithful, more learned, knowing their Saints, rele- 
gate them to what Gheon calls “the bazaar of obsolete 
mythology.” It is to make them known as persons to 
those who know them only as names that Gheon at- 
tempts a dramatic presentation of their lives. To the 
faithful, then, but primarily to the faithful people, does 
Gheon address his works. And this again imposes cer- 
tain limitations, a discipline once more: the artist must 
create his work so that it will be accessible to all—edify- 
ing and noble in intent, colorful and vivid in presenta- 
tion, the play must remain simple in expression and 
form. More perhaps than any other, Gheon has worked 
to create for the Catholic drama a generous enthusiasm, 
an eager receptivity among ever-growing numbers of 
spectators. As such, as well as for the intrinsic worth 
of his plays, Gheon stands among the foremost Catholic 
dramatists of France. 
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Brooklyn, New York 
Rev. Fr. Augustine Walsh, S.A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
Mrs. Christopher Wyatt 
New York, New York 


Group Members 


Blessed Sacrament Convent 
New York, New York 


Catholic Actors’ Guild 
Buffalo, New York 
The Catholic Art Players 
Brooklyn, New York 
Catholic Players Guild 
Watertown, New York 
Catholic Players Guild of St. Ignatius 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 
Catholic Repertory Theatre of New York 
New York, New York 
C. Y. O. St. Francis de Sales 
Belle Harbor, New York 
Corpus Christi Dramatic Group 
New York, New York 
Dominican Fathers, Province of St. Joseph 
New York, New York 
Drama Club of the Carroll Club 
New York, New York 
Dramatic Arts Guild 
Buffalo, New York 
Dramatic Association, College of Mt. St. 
Vincent 
New York, New York 
Dramatic Society, Seminary of the Im- 
maculate Conception 
Huntington, New York 
D’Youville Players 
Auburn, New York 
Lycium Players 
Auburn, New York 
The Maryknoll Sisters 
Maryknoll, New York 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy 
Newburgh, New York 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
Rochester, New York 
Play Group of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, New York 
Props and Paint 
New Rochelle, New York 
Regis High School Dramatic Guild 
New York, New York 
St. Augustine’s H. N. S. Dramatic Guild 
New York, New York 
St. Joseph’s Academy Ques 
Malone, New York 
Saint Mary’s Dramatic Club 
Dunkirk, New York 
St. Saviour High School Sodality 
Brooklyn, New York 
St. Vincent’s Hospital 
New York, New York 
Sisters of St. Mary 
Lockport, New York 
Tekakwitha Club 
Rochester, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Individual Members 
Rev. Othmar L. Hohmann, O.S.B. 
Mandan, North Dakota 


Group Members 
Cathedral Players 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


OHIO 


Individual Members 

Sister Adona 
Dayton, Ohio 

Sister Bernadette Marie, S.N.D. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Rev. Edward Carrigan, S.J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sister Mary Catherine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Miss Virginia Connell 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mr. Louis Feldhaus 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sister Genevieve Marie 
Reading, Ohio 

Rev. Urban E. Gerhart 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. J. H. Hochadel 
Girard, Ohio 

Sister Incarnata Marie 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio 

Mr. Joseph Junglas 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Sister Xavier Marie 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


Group Members 


Calvert High School 
Tiffin, Ohio 

The Chevron Players 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mask and Wig 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Masque Society 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Merry Masquers 
Columbus, Ohio 

Milford Novitiate 
Milford, Ohio 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Our Lady of Mercy High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rosary Dramatic Club 
Columbus, Ohio 

Rosary High School 
Columbus, Ohio 

Teachers’ College, Athenaeium of Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tracomian Players 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Individual Members 


Sister M. Rita, O.S.B. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OREGON 


Individual Members 


Rev. Joseph P. Clancy 
Portland, Oregon 
Sister M. Rita of Jesus 
Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Individual Members 


Mother M. Agatha 
Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania 
Miss Kathleen M. Barron 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Mary E. Clancy 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Vina L. Corrigan 
Merion Station, Pennsylvania 
Miss Adelaide Margaret Delany 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Katherine J. Dotts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dr. Francis J. Furey 
{mmaculata, Pennsylvania 


Miss Mary Dolores Gillespie 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Norman J. Griffin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Sister M. Hieronyme 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mother M. Inviolata 
Danville, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Joseph Joy 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Victor Kennedy 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Miss Margaret E. Malone 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary Rose Eileen, C.S.C. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Wm. A. Stahl, O.S.F.S. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Miss Elizabeth Tucker 
Media, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Carol Warner, O.M.Cap. 
Herman, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Isolde T. Zeckwer 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Group Members 


Alumni Guild Players 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
American Catholic Historical Society 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Blackfriars’ Guild 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Immaculata College Players 

Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
The Jest and Gestures Club of Rosemont 

College 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Maryknoll College 

Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
Marywood Players 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Mask and Foil Club 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis Bertrand Dramatic Society 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Seton Hill College 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Villanova College 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 


Individual Members 


Rev. William R. Clark, O.P. 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Catherine A. McMahon 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Ph.D. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Group Members 


Blackfriars’ Guild 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Pyramid Players 
Providence, Rhode Island 


TENNESSEE 


Individual Members 


Sister Mary Magdalen, O.P. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


Group Members 


Mission Players 
San Antonio, Texas 


WASHINGTON 
Individual Members 


Sister Elenita 
Vancouver, Washington 
Rev. Leo A. Lanphier, S.J. 
Spokane, Washington 
Miss Beatrice Prince 
Spokane, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Individual Members 
Bro. Joseph Alexander, F.M.S. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Sister Mary de Lellis 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Group Members 
Mount de Chantal Dramatic Club 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


Individual Members 

Mrs. James A. Bach 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Josephine Callan 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sister Mary Celeste, S.S.N.D. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Charlette, S.S.N.D. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sister Mary Hyacinth 
Milyaukee, Wisconsin 

Sister Mary James 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Dr. William Lamers 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Rev. Lawrence Merton, O.M.Cap. 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin 

Sister Mary Virginita 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Group Members 

Blackfriars’ Guild 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Saint Clara Academy 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


BELGIUM 


Individual Members 
Rev. R. O. Hickman 
Louvain, Belgium 


CANADA 


Individual Members 
Rev. Kevin Cahill, O.Carm. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Rev. Bernard J. Johnson, C.Ss.R. 
Woodstock, Ontario 
Rev. Clayton Kramer 
Brockville, Ontario 
Rev, J. C. O'Toole 
Montreal, Quebec 
Group Members 
Catholic Action Club 
Kingston, Ontario 
Purple and White 
Windsor, Ontario 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Individual Members 


Rev. Mother Superior 
Mount St. Bernard College 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
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A Forebear 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Taaffe. Others long since have been deployed into other 
fields. The Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President of 
Fordham University, is one, Daniel E. Doran is another. 
Miss Cecilia Mary Young is another name to conjure 
with and today she looks with eyes freshly alight at 
the new Catholic drama movement. 

The magazine is plethoric with material of interest. 
There is an article by the Rev. James M. Hayes, of the 
Sisters College at the Catholic University of America, 
on “The Early English Drama”; another by Sister 
Marie Aileen, O.S.D., on “The Function of Drama in 
Our Schools” ; and still another on “Dramatics at Trin- 
ity College” in Washington, by Elsie Kernan, who is 
drama director at that institution and is on the rolls of 
the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE, as is the college 
itself. A feature called “The Passing Show,” a play 
entitled “The Coming of the Light,” by Sister Mary 
Edwin, and some letters round out the issue. 

The editorial of the issue before us states that “the 
Catholic Drama Guild aims to act as a clearing-house 
to serve the Catholic amateur in every way possible.” 
That it did not succeed as a movement is no fault of its 
initiators, but was due to a variety of circumstances 
which some of the early leaders have generously de- 
scribed for your Editor. Because the early efforts of 
the Guild were meritorious, because such activity should 
not be forgotten but should become part of our own 
depository of tradition, because we are linked to that 
movement in aim and purpose and in the presence in 
our ranks of some of its organizers, and because we 
wish to profit by the experience which they gleamed 
from their abortive project, it is our plan in an early 
issue Of THE BULLETIN to open our columns to one or 
several of the early leaders that they may relate to us 
what they learned and what they discovered in the 
course of the time that they sought to elevate Catholic 
drama, just as we are seeking to elevate it today to the 
pinnacle of Catholic Theatre. 





‘Rosary College 


A resident and non-resident 
Catholic College 


for women 


Standard Liberal Arts Courses; 
fully accredited. 


Offers a Major in Speech and Drama 
including courses in 
Radio Writing and Broadcasting 


River Forest, Illinois 











WANTED: 


Additional lists of ALL-MALE cast 
plays (including title, author, pub- 
lisher) which you have found suitable 
for Catholic audiences, that we might 
better service our members. 


Secretary. 











PLAYS 


Highly Recommended for Church 


and School Production 
s 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
Philip Barry’s recent play as produced in New York 
with Lillian Gish in the leading role 
THE FIRST LEGION 
A Drama of the Society of Jesus. Emmet Lavery’s 
Broadway success now available for amateur 
production 
THE CRADLE SONG 
One of Eva Le Gallienne’s most popular vehicles 
THE ROSARY 
THE GREATEST GOOD 
THE DIVORCE QUESTION 
THE LITTLE FLOWER 
MONSIGNOR’S HOUR (1 Act) 
NOAH 
THY WILL BE DONE 
THE CONFESSION 


Send for our latest complete catalogue of Plays and 
Entertainments for Schools and Churches 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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PLAYWRITING CONTEST!! 
Ia it Possible? 
YES! 4 someone will furnish the 
PRIZES! 





Write: Secretary, Catholic Theatre Conference 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mundelein College 
for Women 


Sheridan Road at the Lake 
CHICAGO 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, with special 
courses leading to degrees in Drama, 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Com- 
merce and Finance, Social Service 
Weekly radio broadcast of student- 
written script. Concert appearances 


by Verse Speaking Choir 


For Information: 


Address: 


The Registrar 6363 Sheridan Road 











Rural Dramatics 


(Continued from Page 16) 


years ago, bids well to become a reality: “Perhaps our 
student playmakers of today are pre-shadowing a new 
dramatic renaissance. Perhaps they will give us a 
drama as many-sided and as multi-colored as are the 
peoples of our American States—an American regional 
drama which will have its roots in every State, which 
will interpret the interestingness and the rich variety of 
our American life in a drama worthy of the struggles, 
the achievement and the common vision of all our 
people.” 

Edith Isaacs, a national authority on the theatre, has 
given us the following interesting description of what 
such leaders as Koch and Arvold are accomplishing in 
the field of dramatics in this country: “One special 
phase of dramatic work which the college workshops 
have developed and which offers great promise in the 
actual creation of an American drama and a complete 
American theater is folk playmaking. In the wheat 
fields of the Dakotas, in the sea-coast centers of the 
State of Washington, in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, college groups are learning to recreate the history 
of their States, to interpret the character of their people, 


the quality and meaning of their life and labor. All 
the plays in these groups are written by the students 
on the basis of local material to carry on a story or to 
establish a tradition. They are acted by student actors, 
and increasingly are enlarging their audiences to cover 
the people not only of the college town but of neighbor- 
ing towns and sometimes of neighboring States. The 
Carolina Playmakers of the University of North Caro- 
lina, under the direction of Frederick Koch, have built 
up a large repertory of folk-plays of their own writing, 
a theatre company and an entire crew which travels in 
a large touring truck through the cities and towns of 
a dozen States. In North Dakota, Alfred Arvold, di- 
rector of drama at the State Agricultural College at 
Fargo, keeps the Little County Theater on the second 
floor of the administration building continually busy 
with productions of plays that range from Shakespeare 
and Ibsen to modern farce and that play to audiences 
of grain-growers, cattle-ranchers, miners, who come 
from miles around. Through the influence of Arvold’s 
work, moreover, hardly a schoolhouse is built in North 
Dakota today without theatre equipment, hardly a crop 
is harvested without a pageant of the grain to celebrate 
and illuminate it, hardly an event of historical or po- 
litical significance passes without its dramatic interpre- 
tation.” 

These centers at the State institutions are making their 
power felt in various ways: By sending out groups of 
players, thereby serving to make people even in the re- 
motest sections drama-conscious ; by sending out gradu- 
ates equipped to teach dramatics in high schools or to 
various organized groups, thereby supplying a leader- 
ship for the furtherance of the work; by mailing out 
“package libraries” of plays to interested inquirers. 
Arvold says of the last-mentioned, the “package library” 
idea: “It is sort of an intellectual rural free delivery. 
One might call it the best aid possible. The system 
gathers data and information from reliable sources. 
Briefs upon subjects relating to country life, copies of 
festivals, pageants, plays, readings, dialogues, pictures 
of floats, parades, processions, exhibit arrangements, 
costume designs, character portrayals, plans of stages, 
auditoriums, open-air theatres, community buildings, 
constitutions of all kinds of organizations, catalogues of 
book publishers—in short, every kind of material nec- 
essary in building a program which will help people to 
express themselves—are loaned for reading purposes to 
citizens in the States.” 

Such extension libraries have now become common and 
are rendering a very helpful service to the cause of 
rural dramatics. 

Among other States, Wisconsin, through the Bureau of 
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Dramatic Activities of the Extension Department of the 
University, has also done yeomen service in radiating 
interest and enthusiasm for the new dramatic movement. 
Dr. Glenn Frank, while President of the university, 
made some interesting comments on this work in his 
foreword to the one-act play, “Goose Money.” His 
words go to the very heart of genuine rural dramatics 
and apply throughout the land. They state: 

“It would be gratifying to see the people of Wisconsin 
rise above the current standardization and commerciali- 
zation of leisure by making possible the development 
of a folk-theatre and a folk-drama that will sink its 
roots in the soil of Wisconsin’s colorful past and chal- 
lenging future. Can we not, in Wisconsin, prove that 
it is better for a whole people to be rich in folk-drama 
than for a few producers to get rich on sex-drama? 
“Of all the agencies of expression that the spirit of 
man has invented I do not know a more comprehensive 
and flexible medium through which the sufferings, the 
doubts, the dreams, the perplexities, and the aspirations 
of a people may find voice and achieve clarification than 
the theatre. 

“May we not hope to see the development of amateur 
groups here, there, and yonder in Wisconsin communi- 
ties that shall not only produce the plays that other men 
have written of other peoples and other places but that 
shall write plays into which shall be woven the legends 
and the life of Wisconsin, the stuff of her daily prob- 
lems, and the visions of her people ? 

“To these young men and women of Wisconsin who 
may venture to write such plays, I should like to venture 
a little amateur advice. 

“Don’t overlook your local history when you are look- 
ing for your dramatic raw materials. There is a rich 
and relatively untouched field for Wisconsin dramatics 
in Wisconsin’s pioneer days. As Shakespeare wrote his 
Henry IV and his Richard III by dipping into history, 
you may dip into Wisconsin’s history. Don’t go to the 
ends of the earth or to Greenwich Village for your 
drama stuff. 


“Don’t overlook Wisconsin’s rural life as a possible 


source of play materials. Agricultural Wisconsin is 
troubled by the economics of farming, and to these 
challenging economic difficulties we must give heed, but 
agriculture is a life as well as a livelihood. It is on the 
farm that men live in first-hand contact with the healing 
spirit of nature. There is poetry as well as production 
on a farm. Art can help us to preserve the poetry of 
farming while we are battling with the economics of 
farming. I do not mean that you can disguise a bank- 
ruptcy with a sonnet or write a comedy that will laugh 


a mortgage off a barn, but you should not overlook the 
farm when you set out to write Wisconsin plays.” 

Among other States in which particularly notable work 
has been done in the field of rural dramatics are: Con- 
necticut, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, New York, and Ohio. 
Some Catholic schools of higher education have also 
given a measure of attention to the field of dramatics, 
including the rural drama or folk play. Their efforts 
have not been heralded abroad perhaps, yet they have 
done much valuable work in a quiet and unassuming 
way. The example that the writer happens to be most 
familiar with is that of St. Benedict’s College, at Atchi- 
son, Kans. Throughout its more than seventy-five years 
of history, this institution has been characterized by a 
wholesome variety of extra-curricular activities, pro- 
moted particularly for the benefit of its many boarding 
students. Bands, orchestras, glee clubs, debating teams, 
and dramatic societies have always been emphasized, 
both to enrich the lives of the students and to prepare 
them for leadership with regard to these activities in 
their own respective communities. Of these, perhaps 
more than all else, has the drama been stressed. Hun- 
dreds of plays, ranging all the way from “Sloan’s 
Apples” to “Othello,” have been presented, and thou- 


sands of students, both lay and clerical, have gone out 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Rural Dramatics 


(Continued from Preceeding Page) 


from the institution into many Midwestern States with 
an appreciation of the value of dramatics and with suffi- 
cient training in the art to lead the way in the staging 
of plays in their own parishes, in villages and country 
neighborhoods. In the minds of old students still liv- 
ing, there are unquestionably associated with the names 
of such former Directors of Dramatics as the Rev. 
Phillip Williams, O.S.B., Dr. Celestine Sullivan, and 
the Rev. Dr. Damian Lavery, O.S.B., many very pleas- 
ant memories. 

During the past decade, a Catholic college for women 
in the same city, Mt. St. Scholastica, has regularly 
joined hands with St. Benedict’s in staging dramas and 
operettas. Even local dramatic and musical talent out- 
side the two institutions has occasionally been brought 
into play. The results have been often anything but 
characteristically amateurish. These newer develop- 
ments should give ever greater impetus to the growth 
of the drama in the rural parish and community of the 
surrounding territory. 

There are unquestionably many other Catholic institu- 
tions doing much the same work. But incalculably more 
can be done. It is to be hoped that the courses in the 
drama recently inaugurated at the Catholic University 
of America will, in time, give the rural phase of the sub- 
ject due attention. That should do much for the further 
development of the art in the countryside. 

There are a number of Catholic centres from which play 
material and information may be had. The Rev. George 
Nell, through his Parish Co-op Service, at Effingham, 
Ill., has done much to popularize the home talent play 
idea among rural pastors, and has provided an excellent 
loan service through his office. 

At the Institute of the Directors of Diocesan Rural Life 
Bureaus held at St. Benedict’s College in January, 1937, 
the institution was asked to establish a rural play loan 
service for the benefit of rural pastors and Diocesan 
Directors and interested leaders in higher schools in the 
surrounding territory. 

In her Catalogue and Review of Plays for Amateurs, 
Cecilia M. Young has included a considerable number 
of excellent plays that may well be classed as rural. 
The Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference continues to serve as a centre for the 
furtherance of this work as it has during the past few 
years. The writer, now serving as Chairman of the 
Committee on the Rural Theatre of the CATHOLIC 
THEATRE CONFERENCE, enjoys closest contact with the 
work of the latter organization. 


There is no question that the rural community at this 
moment faces a great opportunity to figure extensively 
in the future of American dramatic art. This is a 
matter of vital concern to the Catholic rural community, 
to the Catholic rural parish. In view of this oppor- 
tunity, it is very heartening to see that the CATHOLIC 
THEATRE CONFERENCE has recently addressed itself to 
this field, and has even added to its extensive list of 
committees one charged with the task of dealing with 
the rural dramatic field. It shows that rural life is re- 
garded by an important dramatic movement as an es- 
sential element in the American theatre of the years to 
come. This is both significant and full of much promise 
for the future of the dramatic art in Catholic rural 
America. 
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Ready Now! 


OLD WANG 


(A Play in Four Tableaux) 
By . 
HENRI GHEON 
Translated by Sister M. Constantia, B. V. M. 


A touching story of Christian Charity as prac- 
ticed by Old Wang, a Chinese boxer, toward his 
pupil Tschang Fou Tang, who during an upris- 
ing murdered Old Wang’s entire family. 


CAST: SEVEN MALES 

SETS: SIMPLE DRAPES 

PLAYING TIME: ONE HOUR 
COSTUMES: CHINESE PEASANT 
ROYALTY: $5.00 

SCRIPTS: TWENTY CENTS EACH 
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Secretary, Catholic Theatre Conference 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Drama in Catholic Colleges 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ity of the drama for production by women. It is a sincere and moving Passion Play which is well known, and 
that is probably the reason for its frequent use. The very fact that the traditional treatment of the Passion in 
drama is not designed for acting by women is a challenge to writers for this group. 


This list may have more meaning if it is compared with another list of plays produced by women’s colleges. 
The writer had an opportunity to study dramas which had been selected for production in American women’s col- 
leges over a ten-year period, between September, 1923, and June, 1933. Fifty-one institutions are represented in 
the findings. Of this number, thirty-two were nominally denominational and nineteen were non-sectarian. Fifteen 
in the denominational group were of Catholic foundation. In the complete list of plays, these were the most popular: 


24 productions : As You Like It 

23 ™ Twelfth Night 

20 vs Quality Street 

19 2 Midsummer Night’s Dream 

18 ” The Taming of the Shrew 

17 te The Merchant of Venice, The Romancers 

15 oa The Importance of Being Earnest 

14 a The Cradle Song, Much Ado About Nothing, The Romantic Age 

13 ‘ The Tempest 

12 ie Dear Brutus, She Stoops to Conquer, The Upper Room 

11 m Monsieur Beaucaire, Romeo and Juliet 

10 = Arms and the Man, Pygmalion, The Rivals, The Romantic Young Lady 
9 st The Admirable Crichton, The Swan 

8 ps Dulcy, Mr. Pim Passes By, What Every Woman Knows, You and I 


Remarkably little difference was found to exist between the selections made by the denominational and the non- 
sectarian colleges. Of the 1,124 productions included in that study, only 61 might be termed religious today. 


The fifteen Catholic colleges reported much the same choice as the general group, save for the popularity 
of The Upper Room, The Nativity, Bethlehem, and King Lear. These were the most popular choices of the Cath- 
olic colleges listed in that study: 


The Upper Room 12 Monsieur Beaucaire 7 
Quality Street 6 Twelfth Night 6 
Taming of the Shrew 5 The Nativity of Our Lord 5 
The Tempest 5 Romeo and Juliet 5 
Dulcy o She Stoops to Conquer 4 
Bethlehem 3 The Importance of Being Earnest 3 
King Lear 3 


A comparison of the Catholic groups is interesting. It must be remembered that all of the fifteen colleges 
reported in the 1933 study were represented in the 1937 report. The reports do not overlap, however, as the 1937 
report includes only plays produced after June, 1933. 


With regard to religious plays, there are differences. The 1937 list is richer, and definitely represents more 
power and imagination. These religious. plays, not men ioned in the 1933 study, were reported in 1937: 


Barter The Book of Christopher Columbus 
Catherine the Valiant The Comedian 

Everyman Holy Night 

Il Poverello Jeanne d’Arc 

The Miracle of St. Bernard The Noah Play 

The Other Wise Man St. George and the Dragon 
Sanctity With the Eyes of the Spirit 


The only production of similar type reported in 1933 and not in 1937 was Housman’s Saint Francis Play 
At that time, however, this was not listed by a Catholic college. There is encouraging evidence here that the Cath- 
olic colleges are seeking out Catholic material and are not afraid to experiment with new and different dramas. 


Because of the nature of this report, it seems inadvisable to spend much time trying to draw conclusions 
from it. This brief survey, however, may prove of service as being a point of departure for further concentrated 


study. 
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Under the Marquee 
(Continued from Page 21) 


adaptation by Jane Malkemus, Class of ’°37, Mundelein College, 
of A Russian Romance, by Helen Kane. . . . The last-mentioned 
play emphasized the current conflict between Communism and 
Catholicism. 





Acceptances are coming in rapidly for the spring cycles of Cath- 
olic drama throughout the country, which will be supervised by 
Emmet Lavery, as National Chairman of Drama Cycles... . 
From Chicago comes word that Sister Mary Leola, of Munde- 
lein; Father Dineen, of Loyola Community Theatre; and Sister 
Mary Peter, of Rosary College, will initiate the program in their 
region. . . . In Louisville, Ky., Fred Karem and Sister Mary 
Louis were lining up a program of Catholic plays for spring. At 
Washington, the Blackfriars are inviting Trinity College, 
Georgetown and other groups to participate in the cycle in the 
National Capital... . In New York, Boston, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco arrangements are already under way to project 
the spring cycles in these sections. The plan, as outlined in a 
recent issue of THe BULLETIN, is very simple: Five or six good 
groups come together at a central theatre and repeat their spring 
play, so that each night for a week the community attends a good 
Catholic drama. The recently published Catholic drama survey 
by Federal Theatre should be of considerable assistance to 
groups eager to examine the field intensively before deciding on 
their spring plays. 





Sierra’s beautiful Christmas play Holy Night, done all too 
seldom in this country, received a beautiful production at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., where the Music and the Dancing 
Departments cooperated with the Drama Department in assem- 
bling a colorful and impressive presentation. 





Out in Los Angeles the Federal Theatre is about to present a 
most unusual play, Zeal of Thy House, under the direction of 
Gareth Hughes. Written by Dorothy Sayers, the Crime Club 
novelist, this drama tells of the rebuilding of the great choir of 
Canterbury, by William of Sens. ... Four archangels pace the 
actions of the mere mortals in the play. . . . There are some 
beautiful chants and cathedral settings, and altogether it looks 
like a colorful addition to the field of Catholic dramatic litera- 
ture. Recently reviewed in Commonweal, the play also appears 
on Part 1 of the Federal Theatre’s survey of Catholic drama. . . . 
It was written originally for the cycle at Canterbury, the same 
cycle which produced Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 





The route of Shadow and Substance on the road was marked by 
a cordial interest of Conference members in the production. . . . 
At Pittsburgh, Father Victor Kennedy conferred with Eddie 
Dowling, the producer, on ways to interest Catholics. In Wash- 
ington, as we said, the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE officials 
entertained members of the cast at tea. .. . And in Philadelphia, 
Norman Griffin, of the executive committee of the Conference, 
carried on the good work. 





The second draft of Emmet Lavery’s play on Newman and 
Manning is finished and may be produced shortly in Vienna 
under the title Second Spring. Mr. Lavery, whose First Legion 
recently wound up 100 performances in London, has just acquired 
the dramatization rights to the beautiful English novel Brother 
Petroc’s Return. Indications are that Second Spring will be 
published in this country in the near future. 





The soundness of the Conference approach to the theatre was 
beautifully demonstrated in an address by Elmer Rice, the play- 
wright, before a session of the American Educational Theatre 
Conference in New York. Mr. Rice sees the necessity for 
decentralizing the theatre just as the CATHOLIC THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE and this is what he recommended: . . . Instead of sending 
hundreds of M. A.’s and Ph. D.’s in drama to New York an- 


nually and overloading the market with candidates for whom 
there will never be enough jobs, the colleges expand their drama 
departments into community enterprises wherein local talent of 
some promise might have its chance. In this way good men and 
women of fine talent could try their wings at home. . . . Have 
their cake and eat it, too. . .. And if they are of exceptional 
talent go on to New York, but if they are meant to work in the 
theatre only for the fun of it, then simply stay at home and enjoy 
the theatre as a sideline. . .. Thus, Mr. Rice is merely emphasiz- 
ing in a general sense what the CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE 
is stressing in a Catholic sense: We must not concentrate on 
Broadway, we must seek the theatre in the byways as well as on 
the highways, the theatre is suffering from excess centralization 
and the way out is for a vigorous renaissance of the tributary 
theatre. . . . In this connection we cannot emphasize too strongly, 
both as good Catholics and good craftsmen, the true importance 
of the tributary or non-professional theatre. Its potentialities are 
infinite and it must not be overlooked by young people blind for 
the moment to the appeal of anything except Broadway and 
Hollywood. . . . Give a director and a good playwright a stage 
anywhere and the world will beat a path to their door. . . . It does 
not matter whether the stage is on Broadway or in Oshkosh— 
the play is the thing and the player, too, and whether the plays 
are done by professionals or non-professionals is a mere incident 
in the big shape of things. . . . Remember the Abbey was defi- 
nitely amateur in the best sense of the word when it began! So 
in turning to the stages easily within its reach the Church and 
the Conference are practicing sound and sane stagecraft. The 
way to save broken hearts on Broadway is to take up the slack 
at home. And the way to revitalize the stage on Broadway is to 
build up a healthy tributary theatre outside New York... . But 
to do all this we must be more alert than ever before to new 
forms, new ideas, new experiments. We must know our own 
culture and we must know the theatre’s culture, know it better 
than any of our contemporaries. . . . Question: How many of 
our colleges have ever studied the Living Newspaper technique 
which would be so well adapted to the story of Spain today? 





WE WANT ADS! 


To Our Members: 


The Theatrical dealers from whom 
you purchase your costumes, make-up, 
lighting equipment, etc., would be de- 
lighted to know of the advertising 
power of your Bulletin. Why not tell 
them our rates? 


Full page . . . $30.00 
Half page . . $20.00 
Quarter page . $15.00 





Address communications: 


Secretary, Catholic Theatre Conference 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Mention Tue BuLLetiIn when patronizing our advertisers 
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Watch This Page for 


Announcements of 


1939 Convention 


OF 


Catholic Theatre Conference 


PLACE AND DATE WILL BE MADE KNOWN LATER 
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Make-up 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the eyebrow. If the lashes are thick and long, accentu- 
ate them very slightly, upper and lower, by drawing a 
thin line of brown just at the root. Carry this about a 
quarter of an inch beyond the outer point of the eye. 
Let the line on the top lid meet the one from the lower. 
The point of convergence will determine the apparent 
size of the eye. A small eye may be made to appear 
larger by carrying this line out. This is not recom- 
mended for male characters unless the effect of large, 
soulful eyes is desired. 


When you have planted the lines for the eye-lashes, 
gently soften and blend the lines by brushing them with 
the tip of the finger, starting at the inner corner of the 
eye and working outward. Make all moves away from 
the nose, not backwards and forwards. Soften the 
sharp angle of the upper and lower lines at the outer 
corner of the eye in the same manner. Do not let the 
work around the eyes be too sharply defined. 


Next, work on the lips. And be very careful here. 
Most male mouths have irregular lips or very little lip 
line. Do not make the mistake of too much lip rouge. 
Use a medium red rouge and if the lips be full, color 
them just enough to make contrast with the rest of the 
make-up. If the lips are thin, and thicker ones are 
desired, take a tooth pick, moisten it with a little rouge, 
and with tiny dots outline the kind of lips you wish. 
When the outline harmonizes with the rest of the fea- 
tures, fill in with rouge. Avoid placing a “cupid-bow” 
on the upper lip of a male character. If the natural 
lip line inclines this way, block it out with rouge. 


Now you are ready to powder. Use a large puff, 
not less than four inches in diameter. Small puffs are 
a hindrance rather than a help. Press the puff well in- 
to the powder, and then slap the puff against the 
cheek once or twice. No oftener without again dipping 
into the powder. Continue to slap on the powder until 
the make-up is thickly and completely covered. Do not 
finish a small portion of the face and then go on to 
another part. When you have covered the make-up, 
do not wipe off the surplus powder. Instead, holding 
the puff with the thumb on the under side, the four 


fingers on top, beat the powder in steadily, moving 
slowly all over the face, the neck, the ears and behind 
them. Keep up this slapping; the powder will begin 
to sink into the paint, and shortly the make-up will 
emerge, smooth and uniform in texture. Remember: 
Do not wipe the powder off. Beat or slap it in. 

We find surplus powder in the eyebrows, the corners 
of the eyes, around the nostrils. This may be removed 
by folding the puff and wiping with the edge. If you 
have beaten the powder in correctly, this wiping will 
not smear the make-up. But, better still to use, is a 
small soft brush which will effectively get into crevices 
and smooth things off nicely. 

You are now ready to finish the make-up, by shaping 
the eye-brows. Male eye-brows are rarely even, nar- 
row or delicately arched. So do not err in this respect. 
Apply a thin coat of dark brown to the tip of your 
finger. With this touch up the brows, beginning at 
the end nearest the nose and working towards the tem- 
ple. Apply just enough to emphasize the natural brow 
and follow the natural curve. A little broader than 
the original if you wish, but by no means narrower. 
Now critically inspect the make-up. Be honest with 
yourself. Where does it lack? Where is it wrong? 
If you have not been too free with the paint, the 
chances are that all you need is a little touching up. 
Maybe a little more lip rouge. Perhaps a trifle more 
of dry rouge. Eye-brows too dark? Proceed cautiously, 
adding here and there until you are satisfied. This 
building up is comparatively easy. 

On the other hand, if you have used too much paint, 
you have a job on your hands to tone down. Another 
liberal application of powder might help. But let us 
hope you have been wise, and therefore moderate. 
To the beginner, I would say this: Do not wait 
until the night of the performance to try out your 
make-up. If quite inexperienced, work it out a few 
weeks in advance, and have someone capable of judg- 
ing, express opinion of it. Ask advice of any one you 
think can help you. Remember this advice and prac- 
tice it. You'll soon learn if it is sound. And practice 
making up until you can make the paints do what you 
want. 

In a later article, the question of character make-up 
will be dealt with. 
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PLAY EXAMINATION LIBRARY 
Gor CAmateur Dramatic Clubs 


This Service Offers You: 


e FREE RENTAL TO SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
OF ANY PLAY PUBLISHED FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION. 


Sustaining members are those who through the pay- 
ment of $10.00 annual membership fee are entitled to use 
all of the Co-op Parish Activities Services, including 
Dramatics, Film Slides, Glass Slides, Printer’s Cuts, 
Co-op Buying and Information. 


@ 5c RENTAL TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERS FOR 
ANY PLAY PUBLISHED FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION. 


Associate Members are those who do not pay the 
$10.00 Sustaining Membership fee, but instead pay a 
specified rental, plus postage and insurance, for each 
service used, 5c rental per play, 15c rental per film 
slide strip, 5c per glass slide and 25c per printer’s cut. 


@ REASONABLE AID IN SELECTING PLAYS BY: 


a. Making up lists of plays successfully produced by 
amateurs from which selections can be made for 
reading examination. 

b. Selecting plays for reading examination which cor- 
respond to certain stated requirements demanded, 
such as scenery, time, size of stage, royalty, num- 
ber, age and experience of actors. 

c. Furnishing catalogs of published plays. 


e SINGLE PLAYS AND CAST ORDERS— 
From all publishers supplied at publishers’ prices. 


e CO-OP BUYING OF PLAYS— 


From publishers cooperating with P. A. S. with a 
patronage dividend to Sustaining Members. Orders 
must be sent through Co-op Parish Activities Service. 
Co-operating publishers include French, Catholic Dra- 
matic Movement, Bugbee, Baker, Dramatic, Eldridge, 
March, Fitzgerald, Northwestern Press, Row Peterson 
and Banner Play Bureau. Associate Members buying 
their plays through the Service help pay the overhead. 
The Service is conducted on a non-profit basis, but 
must pay its operating expenses. 


e PRINTER’S CUT SERVICE FOR PUBLICITY 
PURPOSES 


How to Use 
the P. A. S. Dramatic Service: 


1. Ask for what you want, giving name of play, author 
and publisher. Ten to twenty plays will be sent 
for a month’s examination. 


2. Return all plays on or before the date given on the 
invoice sent you. 

3. In case you fail to find a suitable play in the selec- 
tion we send you, order another group. We don’t 
mind sending selections ‘till you find what you 
want. 

4. Select your play early to avoid being rushed in 
choosing a play, and to avoid losing a playing date. 

5. Kindly order all your plays for production through 
CO-OP PARISH ACTIVITIES SERVICE as 


this gives us buying volume. 


THIS SERVICE DOES NOT select a definite play 
for production, nor loan copies for actors to study 
their parts. Nor does it furnish manuscripts or 
bound volumes of plays for reading or study purposes. 
Neither does it accept plays in payment of plays 
purchased. 


PLAY EXAMINATION REQUEST 


Send me the following plays for ding ti 
under the plan checked: 


[ ] Sustaining Membership [ ] Associate Membership 





NAME OF PLAY PUBLISHER 


{ ] I am enclosing a list of other plays I would 


like to examine. 


Send the following free information as indicated: 


[ ] 1938 P. A. S. Catalogue. [ ] Do's and Dont’s for 
Amateurs. [ ] Rehearsal Suggestions. [ ] Cur- 
rent List of Popular Plays. [| ] Proof Sheet of 
Printer’s Cuts. [ ] Film Slide List. [ ] Cate 
chetical Material. 


Co-op Parish Activities Service 


Rev. George M. Nell, Director 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 








Mention Tue BuLLetin when patronizing our advertisers 
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Che CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


SUMMER SESSION 1938 
JUNE 24 @ AUGUST 6 


Open to Men and (Women 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses are offered in the following Subjects: 





ACCOUNTING ENGLISH PHYSICS 
ANTHROPOLOGY FRENCH POLISH 
ARCHITECTURE GEOGRAPHY POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ART GEOLOGY PREACHING 
BIOCHEMISTRY GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY 
BIOLOGY GREEK PUBLIC HEALTH 
BOTANY HISTORY NURSING 
CHEMISTRY ITALIAN RELIGION 
CHILD STUDY LATIN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
COMPARATIVE LIBRARY SCIENCE SLAVIC 
PHILOLOGY MATHEMATICS SOCIAL WORK 
DRAMATIC ARTS MUSIC SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS NURSING EDUCATION SPANISH 
EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY SPEECH 


The Blackfriar Institute of Dramatic Arts: 


Courses in: 
Organizing and Directing the Little Theatre 
Organizing and Directing the Adolescent Theatre 
Directing the Children’s Theatre 
Set Design and Construction 





Stage Lighting A History of the Theatre 
Stage Make-up Moral Principles of Art and Drama 
Costume Design Choral Speaking 
The Art of Acting Radio Broadcasting 
Playwriting Marionette Production 
Registration begins June 15 Classes begin Monday, June 27 





For catalogue with detailed descriptions of courses and for information, address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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